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STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY 8U- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


‘Tue State Convention of County Superinten- 
dénts will meet at Rocnxsrex on the Four- 
TEENTH® day of May next. 

_We are gratified jn announcing that the Hon. 
Samvg: Youxe will probably be present at the 
Cenveéation. 

Invitations have been extended to the friends 
of education in our own and sister states ; and 


there is reason to anticipate the do-epeiaiiel of | in 


many distinguished advocates of general and 
sound edtication. 

The town superintendents arg earnestly 1 re- 
quested to Attend and share in the business of 
the , Convention. Could a delegation be sent 
from eaeh rT would give great additional 
interest to its proceedings. 

A gefieral attendance is anticipated. 


oe ‘Members of the Convention are requested to 
> muke their arrangements to be in Rochester on 
~ Monday evening, or as early on Tuesday as 
= possible, in order that the Convention may have 
< atiedst a roun pAYs’ sxssibn, and be enabled 
\ eaitefully to maitiire its bubisiess. 
The several committees appointed at the Al- 
‘\\ bany Goavention, to report on the subjects then 
allotted to them, are respectfully reminded of | 
_. theif duties. 
‘ Sis dene thik alana ol bolcemiei the tae 
1 \ bert Gf thé Convention, that the citizens of Ro- 


* By resolution, the Convreation at 
oe at. 





Rochester on the eenth EB 
a ta i), but in order te ollie ‘4 


notice been pot. «gs one day, 


By order 
WILLIAM whicHT, of Washirgton, 
E. J.SHUMWAY, “ Essex, 
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OFFICIAL. 
STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY'S. OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY . SUPERINTENDENTS: 





THE State Superintendent was requested by 
resolution of the convention of county superin- 
tendents, held at Albany in May last, to assign 
an educational topic to each county officer, as 
the ‘special subject of his report. The fruit 
of this méasure is an admirable volume of judi- 
cious, earnest, and sometimes eloquent essays, 
combining the experience of many for the assist- 
ance of all, and forming a rich treasury of sug- 
gestions. methods and warnings, for the wiser 
management of the sehools of the people. 

To diffuse the information thus collected and 
arranged, is one leading object of the establish- 
ment of this journal. Its February number car- 
ried the able and cheering report of the State 
Superintendent into each of the eleven thousand 
districts; and the current volume opens with ex- 
tracts from the reports of the county officers, 
wiiich well sustain the views of the Head of the 
Department. 

“These extracts will be coutinued, on the same 
plan, first selecting a topic from some report of 
which ‘it'formed the special subject, and fullow- 
ing it with the views of other county officers, 
so far as they are incidentally expressed.- In 
this manher'their various facts and opinions will 
be collected, each modifying or extending the 
views of his associate, and thus enabling the 
reader to form a just opinion of the subject pre- 
sented. And if we are able faithfully to pre- 
pare this synopsis of the reports, a much more 
perfect representation of the educational condi- 
tion of the State will be given, than if all of 
these bulky documents could be sent into each 
of its @istricts.—[Ep. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 


[Extract from the Report of Eow. S. Suumwar, Co. 
Superintendent of Essex.] 


‘© Music,” (said Martin Luther,) ‘‘is a fair 
gift from God, ani near allied.to divinity ; next 
‘Theology, it is to Music that I give the high- 





est place, and the greatest honor.” ‘‘ Whoso 
hath skill in this art, the same is of a good kind, 
fitted for all things.” 

When considering the general claims of vocal 
music as an art, serviceable under certain circum- 
stances, to society. and particularly as a valuable 


iliary i eee, of the egnctuary, 
above! opi -did not 


stop here, and dismiss the subject ; tor he added, 
‘“We must by all means maintuin music in 
schools. A schoolmaster, ought to have skill in 
music, otherwise I would not regard him.” 

I is a gratifying fact that this-Jatter-opinion is 


1 also gaining favor in the public mind. and that 


the number is daily increasing of those who are 
inclined to give Vétal Music a place in the exer- 
cises of common schools, : 

The propriety, and [ may add, the necessity of 
its cultivation, as a branch of primary instruc- 
tion, has been, and is being urged by all who 
have made the experiment, as well as by those 
who have written on the subject of instruction. 
So far as I have had opportunity to judge of 
the practicability of making music a part of the 
exercises of schools, 1 am convinced of the truth 
and importance of the remark in the last report 
of the Superintendent to the legislature, that 
‘The introduction of music,-as a branch of ele- 
mentary instruction in our common schoovls, is 
one of the most valuable improvements which 
have resulted from the increased attention whieh 
is now bestowed upon the science of education.” 

Many, if not all, of the moral and physica! de- 
formities of the public shool house will disappear 
before this harmonizing art; order, love, kin’- 
ness, punctuality, neathess, and decorum will 
follow as a matter of course. The austere and 
repulsive command ard threat, tardily executed 
and sullenly obeye?. will be exchanged for the 
mild hint or admonition, which is no sooner anti-. 
cipated or known, than cheerfully obeyed. Ail 
ideas of coercion will be done away to a great ex- 
tent, and kindness supersede the necessity of the ° 
rod. 

To secure this end, and to introduce the prac- 
tice of music as soon ag possible, Jet teachers in 
the first place, admit one, unalterable fact, and 
straightway work by its light. That is, that the 
musical talent is a universal gift from God to 
man; or in other words, that: all ;the race can 
learn to sing as well as they can learn to.read. 

Children are peculiarly fond of singing. Ina 
school of sixty-five scliolars, where music was 
oceasionally practised, there was not a child, 
from the oldest 10 the youngest, who could net 
join in the song, and sing in unison with the most 
accurate. There may, however, be some excep- 
tions to this as to all general rules. 

The following general rules to be observed in 
teaching, are worthy of attention. They are 
from the pen of W. E. Hickson. 

‘Ist. Do not speak of singing as a difficult 
art, but rather as a very natural, agreeable, and 
necessary one, for which our throats, ears, and 
hearts were designed, and which has been and 
may be ensily learned. 





Note —Of this class of works, | know of none which 
is better enleulated to supply the wants of teachers and 
fees acme than the a yee ert 4 waune 
; ir’s Companion, | am R, Rradbury 
and €. W. Saunders, pa gon sl by Mark H. New- 
man, New-York. ‘ 
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20M $4. "Male thie exercise @ prh 
Please, a réwafd, allowing only the well-Deha 
ones to joir it. ——"-. _ 
“3d. Have the exercise early aftero the 
“sehool, to attfact the childrenearfy: = 
“4th. Use familiar language in speaking of it. 


‘5th. Begin with teaching well the mest impor- 
tant parts, and some. simple, short, and agreea- 
ble tune, or part of a tune, with words. Sing it 
over every day until itis known. Do not forget 
that children will want to sing immediately, and 
not to delay a week or a month on the rules 
alone. 

“6th. When all can sing a little, let the teacher 
sing a bass or some other part with them: with- 
out telling them he is going to interrupt them. 
They will scon be able to sing one, two, or three 
parts themselves. 


**7th. If the teacher feels diffident about ccm- 
mencing, Jet him find one er more scholars who 
sing, and train them first alcne. They will after- 
wards aid him in leading the others. Or he may 

t the chorister of the parish to begin with a 

ew lessons. 


‘* If the pupils are taught to sing well, even two 
or three single tunes cnly, the parents will pro- 
bably be gratified, and attracted to the school, 
and the exhibitions may te made more interest- 
ing.” 

Would it not be well for teachers to meet a few 
of their older scholars an evening or two, occa- 
sionally, for the purpose of learning « few well 
selected tunes? Such meetings, in my opinicn, 
would be much more profitable than the noisy 
and nonsensical spelling schools, which are cften 
indulged by teachers. If teachers would substi- 
tute singing, together with instruction in the 
principles of music, by the use of the black board, 
with some gcod manual as a guide, they would 
afford more pleasure, and do a better service to 
the pupils, than by any other nightly rehearsals 
which are practised. 

But there are those who are ready to look with 
jealousy and distrust upon the proposition to 
make music a branch of common school instrue¢- 
tion; who look upon it without thé light of expe- 
perience, and pronounce it one of the useless in- 
novations of theorists; a notion from dream-land. 
impracticable! Others apply the touchstone of 
the ultra-utilitarian philosophy, which méasures 
the value of a thing by the standard of ‘‘ cash 
payments.” What is the use? or in the old dia- 
lect, ‘‘ will it make bread cheaper?” Indeed, I 
have already met the objection, “‘ We send our 
children to school to learn to read, write, and ci- 
pher, not to learn music-or any thing else besides 
the old fashioned books.” This example is not 
a common one, however. The readiest ‘method 
to convince the objector, and perhaps the most 
satisfactory one, would be to introduce him to a 
well regulated school, where the children were 
allowed and taught to distarb the monotony of 
routine by an occasional song, and where his pre- 
sence would be hailed as an occasion for them to 
show with what a relish they walked together, 
harmoniously pursuing-their allotted tasks ‘in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 

* If the objector had not recognized it before, he 
would there learn that those children which he 
had regarded as so many little vegetating bodies. 
were endowed with living souls, and that the 
laws of spiritual life, are as active and capable 


Of as rapid’ ind dé Veaatifal a development, Ws) 
Hthosé of ore life’ Laca a9 metit, Ws ate 
And furthermore h¢ could not fail to discovér 
that fe acewiics Fed, and by no 
can tle seritiments of love, reverence, pairiotism 
and philanthropy, be kindled into activity, and 
the foundations of an earnest and sin¢ere, a pure 
and lofty character be laid, than by the appeal 
mate to the moral nature of the child, thrc 
the instrumentality of music, accompanied ty 
words of a cheerful, pure, and holy import. ° 

If such is the impression which he receives, 
let the objector Icok forward into coming and 
not distant years, when these same joyous and 
singing children shall have passed beyond the 
reach of schoolmaster, and beccme enlisted in the 
life battle of the world,and determine the influ- 
ence which this early culture of the affections or 
moral sentiments may have ; whether it will fur- 
ther or hinder the formation cf a noble, just and 
generous character, and let him say if he can 
when the infivence of this early culture will 
cease, and by what process these early and deeply 
engraven impressions can be obliterated. The 
memery may forget, but the heart cannot. ‘ If is 
an old saying, that the heart sees further than tke 
head; but in our schools the head gets the most 
teaching, while the heart is left to shift for itself! 
This must be errested, or the well furnished head 
will be brought into servitude by the bad heart. 
Give the heart music therefore, and cast out, and 
keep out the devil; for I am supposing that music 
will contribute to this end, by being employed in 
its highest, its purest, its unabused character and 
influence. 

It should never be allowed, as the vehicle of 
frivolity or sensualism; but ever be asseciated 
with what is pure znd lovely, and be made to ex. 
pore what is, truest and deepest in a noble 
soul. 

That music has been abused and prestituted to 
the basest of purposes is most true, but only when 
its heavenly missicn has beep forgotten. 

If it has been made a powerful agent of evil 
by its seductive influence, in the service of vice, 
it should be rescued from such an ignoble ser- 
vice, and be made to fulfil its original design in 
lifting man from the earth to its and his home, 
in Heaven. It is an ordinance of God that it 
should be so employed, and its highest office is 
to aid our adoration and express the goodness of 
our Maker; and it is chiefly for its humanizing 
and moral influence, that I would urge its culti- 
vation in common schools. ° 

It will have other beneficial tendencies which 
should aot be forgotten, but which cannot be 
more than hinted at in the limits of this report: 

As a part of physical education, music has 
been pronounced as valuable, since it invigorates 
the lungs and organs of speech, affords healthful 
exercise to the chest, and promotes cheerfulness 
and healthful relaxation. 

But it is furthermore valuable and worthy of 
consideration in our common schools, because it 
is one of the fine arts which appeals to the ima- 
gination as well as sentiments. It will quicken 
the activity of the intellect by its disciplinary ten- 
dency as a science, as well as furnish it with 
images of beauty, and lead the mind to think and 
act of itself. It willbe the means of: bringi 
into a more general circulation the rare and rie 
beauties of , and Jead the minds of the 
thousands of poor and secluded children in our 
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iter means, - 





































































































































































































































































































































































the winter schools, were taught to sing—enongh, 
‘however, to show the importance of introducing 
meusic as a brasch of education, into all our 
ools. It isan excellent means of government, 
as I have found; for where there is good singing 
the whip is very rarely seen. It secures early 
ver gar res t ne age wo 

ere is no t of the happy i 
ea upon the morals of children, and over their 
passions. Every tendency to virtue seems to be 
strengthened, and the chords of every vice weak- 


from the Report of W. L. Srons. Co. . 
{Extract Superin 


of New-York.) 


But I think there is still another preventive of 
‘absenteeism which be yet ‘more 


Hi 


4 


In compliance with the duty assigned me }; 
your order of A 1 Tegueud ta five yee ny 
views in regard to the employment of Tremale 
teachers in our common schools. If I rightly ap- 
or tr tas covered senses’ can telacnetoint . 
to the several county su tendents ‘‘ 
topic connectéd sabject of souch- 
tion,” for their special consideration in their an- 
nual reports, it does not contemplate an extended 
dissertation on the particular topic assigtied, be- 
ond the results of their personal experience. 
This opinion is in some measure induced by the 
that, so far as the present writer is 
at } little or no Valne can be at- 


wale ee tee comaaeention ot 


and able writers on popu 


face sell ee are 


tached 
subj 
80 


really | 
exert the 


great. 








OR SMB SPATE OF = 





my subject, to. express: 
rrp LapiaEe| 
pape ne pe 
to a 
were 


I cou not Sars te females to thevun- | be 
Rye acai of ph yamel swrongt i 
eat Goedel 6 eypeton If better 
dience are presented, such as. self-respect, aad 
love of approbation, aad the incentives which an 
intelligent pursuit of knowledge will invariably 
furnish to the.cbservance of and good order, 
I can conceive of no ground for the apprehension, 
that females RE hey ales to go- 
vera a school, Bie, comuenny, F ave found 
female teachers pa Mh ly in the go- 
veaens of the same schools ye oyegem rey 
of good qualifications utterly failed to contro 
Thete is‘a it of independence fostered by our 
ishciete te menial 
t which, 

ed by the moral virtues, degene- 
sua lage naan harshness of manners, and of 

ity. Ht is this blind and un- 

spirit which develops itself, ia the re- 

sistance to the legitimate authority of the school- 
master, on the part of so many of the pung ms! men 
in ouf schools. They entertain the 
that such conduct evinces a manly ind wt ot 
which will elevaté nares deme b of their 
rat oe who ever saw a 


. inci- 
motives er 


onl cn ft ore the school 
month The 


many other igre om peculiarly 

the other sex, and alse for the eaten that 
would be continued throughout: 

year. ‘This permanency of ‘an came of 


same teacher, let me 
ee . 


the seholars sc i cance ne 
familiar with his peculiar modes of 


nd seareely are these advantages at- 
tained when the term closes and a new teacher is 
employed, a stranger to the scholars, and who 
most probably introduces new books and methods 


P of employment further secures a 


| devotion to sod eantion of teaching 


a 
such there 
ald not be a be allowed tae the mo- | the b 


of a schoo! room by their pre- | 


ae pc = ohption te. ree 


ae 





























Vation of these habits by the fe- 

§ this county, than by the male; 
resume is generally the case every 

I am‘ not so enthusiastic in urging the employ- 
meat of teachers as:to be nnwilling to ad- 
mjt shat,there are difficulties to be encountered 
in . The objections, however, : are 
everbalanced in my judgment, by the peculiar 
advantages to be d;,and what may be grant- 
ed.ag tenable arguments against the wuriversal 
employment of females, are inapplicable to a 
8 which only cont their more gene- 
ral employment, retaining male teachers at the 
head illage schools, where 


where. 


ning 
of our large city and v 
they can be retained throughout the year; and ia 
all eases where the school ig sufficiently nume- 
rous, and the district able to maintain.a school of 
two or more departments, it may be well to have 
a male teacher as principal. ; 
While I have aimed to present all the more 
important facts and arguments on the subject, I 
am aware that I have omittei many things, 
which, from their being so universally conceded, 
or from’ my want of personal knowledge of their 
value, I have deemed unnecessary or inexpedient 
to embody in my report. I ought not, however, 


od 
to omit shogevher in its prepse place, one other 


objection’ that [I have h to the system fre- 
quently raised) which is, that when young ladies 
have acquired some practical experience in téeach- 
ing, and are thus qualified to be most useful in 
our schools, they will get married. ‘This is so, 
anf it js vain to ‘rémonstrate against it. We 
ntust in such cases console ourselves with the re- 
flection, that what we lose in the practical expe- 
rience of those who are thus drawn from the 
work, we make up in the greater zeal and ener- 
gy of the younger and less experienced who take 
their places. vil ater 
In view of the whole subject, aided by the ex- 
perience and observation which 
-of the schools in this county for the past two! 
years has afforded me} T'am satisfied that if well 
qualified female teachers were employed by the 
year in four-fifths ‘or even seven-eighths of ou 
common a it would be a wise and benefici 
reform, diminishing very much the expense of 
sustaining our schools, and calculated to improve 
themin every important and valuable feature. 
Itdnky be proper for me, in conclusion, to add 
that the schools in ‘this county, generally, were 
as well; if pot ‘better contacted; With the past! 
summer: than” om 4 preceding term’ eltiines” oF 
winter, since my first appointment as sdperigtén.| 
dent. More districts aré iow employing téache 
by the year, antimore females are now engined 
in teaching than fa any previous winter. 
‘Extract from the:R ‘of D. MeFastatn 3 
t ‘ Hécnsrua, (a,diaehe of Detowane |) ot : Lb 
' Tt. will ‘also’ be perceived that.a much Jarger: 


¥ 


4 Wis 
ciety, 


the supervisi2o! 


| phy, these respecti 


the custom of empigying 
mer. schools would seem to be dictated 
i ; and we believe it would be well forso- . 
if the instruction of children under ten or 
“te ve be age ae owes assigned to 
em, y,a roo ice against 
the employment of female teachers existed in this 
county, but this is now rapidly yielding to more 
enlightened views. Many of our winter schools 
are now taught by females; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that in some instances they are decid- 
edly the best conducted. 


from the Report of E. Comsrocx and S. Movt- 
(Exaiet oon Ce. Superintendent of Oneida.] 

The ion of female teachers is evidently 
in in this. county, and it is perhaps a 
matter of congratulation that such is the fact. 
From the experience avhich we have had in the 
schools in this county, we have no hesitation in 
‘saying, that full one-half of the winter schools 
might be successfully taught by females, while 
of the summer schools very few are to be found 
in which it is found necessary to employ male 
teachers. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL REPORT. 


BY HORACE MANN, 





Wr have drawn freely from this admirable re- 

port, but our readers: will rather complain that 
anything has been omitted,’ than that so much 
space is given to its important topics. But we 
shall return to it again and again, until all its 
stores of wealth are exhausted: 
. Mr. Mann,has but recently returned from acriti- 
cal examination of the schools of Europe, and 
his report gives to his countrymen, counsels and 
‘warnings of surpassing value, drawn from an in- 
telligent and careful investigation of the leading 
continental school systems. 299) | © — 

We need say nothing more in commendation of 
‘this docament, than that itis worthy of the exalted 
reputation long since won by this great champion 
of usiiversa! ‘edueation*—[Ep. 9 « «| — 
‘+ Whatever may be'the especial object of the ~ 
‘American’ citizen in going abroad, sull, if his 
mint is imbaéd with the true spirit of the instita- 
‘tions of his countty, he cannot fail, in travellin: 
throtigh ‘the different nations of Europe, to. fin 
material for the tidst profound anisdlemn réfiec- 
tiom: *''T here is no earthly subject; in ity own na-| 
ture, of higher intrinsie’dignity and interest than 
® contemptation of thé different forms inte which | 
‘humani i” has‘ been shaped by different instita- 
tions: ‘This interest deepens, when we compare 
our own condition with the contemporaneous con- 
dition of other great famities of mankind: Trac- 

by’ it of history atid ‘philanthro- 
conditions to'their causes, in 





proportion of. the teachers in the summer season} 


some period of ity thre or less remote, 
couse period of undhelty'dite# ur tes remote} ‘we 
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és of different portions of the race) “We are 
’ enabled nat onfy to see the grand 'résults which 
- ‘have been wrought oat dy certain” sy act« 
ing through long’ periods of ‘time,’ “we ‘are. 
brought into immediate contact and we commune 
as it were, face to face, with these great princi- 
which bear the future ' destinies of mankind - 
their bosom. “Whatever now is,’ whether of 
weal or woe, is the effectof causes that have pre- 
existed ; in like Manner, whatever is to be, whe- 
ther of glory or of debasement, ‘ will result from 
causes put in operation by ourselves or others. 
The past is a unit, fixed, irrevocable, about which 
there is no longer either option or alternative ; 
but the fature presents itself to us as an itifinite 
of possibilities. For the great purposes of duty 
and happiness, to-merrow is in the control of the 
weakest of men ; but yesterday is beyond the do- 
inion of the mightiest prince or potentate ;—it 
no longer changeable by human or divine pow- 
er. The future, then, is our field of action ; the 
past is only valuableas furnishing lights by which 
that field ‘can be more successfully entered and 
. caltivated. For this purpose, we study the histo- 
ry of particular parts of the globe, of particular 
portions of our race,—of Europe, for instance,— 
for the last thousand years; we learn what man- 
ner of men have borne sway ; we discern the mo- 
tives by which they have been actuate! ; we study 
the laws they have. made, and the institutions 
they have established for shaping and moulding 
their anformed future. We go to Europe, or by 
other means, we examine and investigate the pre- 
sent social, intellectual and moral condition of its 
people ; and here we have the product—the grand 
result, of men, motives, laws, institutions, all 
gathered and concentrated into éne point, which 
We can now see, just as we see the fabric which 
comes from a piece of complicated machinery, 
when the last revolution of the last wheel rolls it 
into our hands for inspection. feat 
And what is this result? Ina world which God 
eas Etmcinies of wisdom yaa § 
nevo : wanting, save a knowl- 
—S a seo obedience to them, 
to e every human supremely hap 
as Sens, eens ee eet 
t ' t happiness is ? It 
‘no adequate representation of the fact to sy; that 
not one-half of the adult populati 
can read or write in : intelligible 


have: giver sach diversity to the’ character ind 


laws that biad » or in the choice of the rulers 
who dispose of his y, liberty and life ;— 
and that, excepting im a few narrow and incon- 
- the pet -tary freedom 

reli liberty to wors according 
to the tates of conscience, is not recognized or 


is denounced and spurned at, and its. advocates 
arg ster ot da of the right itself, 
t by the deprivation ofall human rights what- 





leaves ‘wholly’ unitouched the side of: positive 
boundless eatieridg and wréng. Inthe Burope of 
‘the ‘nineteenth’ centary, iacomputable: wealth 
flows from the bounty of heaven, during the ie- 
volving ‘seasons of the year, and is: elaborated 
from the earth by the ceaseless toil of millions of 
men }—that wealth which is wrought out by: bu- 
man labor and ingenuity, in conjunction with the 
great agencies of nature—fire, water, wind and 
steam and whose aggregates are amply suffi- 
cient to give comfort and:competence to every hu- 
man being, and the joys of home andthe sacred 
influences of the domestic circle to every family, 
—that wealth, byforce of unjust laws and insti- 
tutions, is filched from the producer, and gather- 
ed into vast masses, to give power, and. luxury, 
and aggranijizement to a few. Of production, 
there is no end ; of distribution, there is no be- 
ginning. Nine hundred and ninety-nine children 
of the same common father, suffer from destitu- 
ticn, that the thousandth may revel in superf.uitier. 
A thousand cottages shrins into meanness and 
want, to swell the dimensions of a single palace. 
The tables of a thousand families of the indas- 
trious poor waste away into drought and barren- 
ness, that one board may be laden with surfeits. 
As yet, the great trath has scareely dawned upon 
the mind of theorist or speculator,—that the po- 
litical application of doing as we would be done 
by, is, to give to every man entire equality before 
the law, and then to leave his fortunes and his 
success to depend upon his own exertions. 

That there must be governors or rulers where 
there are communities of men, is so self-evident 
a truth, that it is denied only by theinsane, Yet 
under this pretext, a few individuals or families 
have usurped ani maintain dominion over almost 
two hundred millions of men. That a nation must 
possess the means of defending itself against ag- 
gressors, or submit to be vanquished, despciled 
and enslaved, has beenequally obvious. Yetun- 
der pretence of doing this, naval and military ar- 
maments are kept up, at incalculable expense, 
and menare converted into the soulless machine 
of war, far more to uphold thrones, and to subju- 
gate’ all independence of thought and acticn at 
home, than to repel assaults frcm abroad. ' Re- 
ligion is the first necessity of the soul ; but because 
every human being, though he were heir to all 
the giories and i 
still be'a wanderer and an outcast, until he caa 
find a supreme father and God, in whom to con- 
fide—because of this or outreaching of 
the soul towards some Almigh ea 
ee men have come inand have se up io 

se gods for its worship ; claim- 
sag to he See aansiton end. mralctacn af Omnipo- 
tence, havedispensed the aw‘ul retributicns of 
eternity against all questioners of their authcrity, 
ani brandished every weapon in the armory of 
heaven, not merely for the slightest offences 
against themselves, but for the noblest deeds of 
duty towards God, and of benevolence towards 
men. Hence, throughout wize regions of country, 
man is no longer man. Formed in the image of 
his Maker, the last vestiges of that image are 


obliterated. He no longer breathes that ' 


b of in dent and conscious life that first 
animated his frame, and made seg spe: Fyre 
The heavenly spark of intelligence is tre out 
from his bosom. In somecountries which I have 
visited, there are whole classes of men and wo- 
men, whose organization is changing, whose 
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most sway, the altered aspect of humanity is as- 
similating to that of the ; but where resist- 
less power has been , for centuries, up- 
on a sterner nature anda sitenger will, the like- 
ness of the once human face is approximating to 
that of afiend. Incertain districts of large cities, 
—those of London, Manchester, Glasgow, for 
instance,—such are the influences that surround 
children from the day they are brought into the 
world, and such the fatal educaticn of circum- 
stances and example to which ne. 
that we may say they are born, if” order to 
imprisoned, transported or hung, with as exact 
and literal truth as we can say, that.cornis grown 
to be eaten. 

Not in a single generation could either the cru- 
elties of the oppressor, or the sufferings of his vic- 
tim, have effected these physical and mental trans- 
formations. Ithas taken ages and centuries of 
wrongs to bend the body into abjectness, to dwarf 
the stature, to extinguish the light of theeye, and 
to incorporate into body and soul, the air and 
movements of aslave. And the weight and full- 
ness of the curse is this, that it will require other 
ages and centuries to efface these brands of de- 
gradation,—to re-edify the frame, torekindle in 
the eye the quenched beam of intelligence, fo re- 
store height and amplitude to the shrusiken brow, 
and to reduce the over-grown propensities of the 
animel nature within a manageable compass. 
Not only is a new spirit to be created, but a new 
physical apparatus through which it can work. 
This is the worst,—the scorpion sting, in the lash 
of despotism. There isa moral and a physical 
entailment, as wellas a civil. Posterity is curs- § 
ed in the debasement inflicted upon its ancestors. 
Inmany parts of Europe, the laws both of the ma- 
terial and of the moral nature, have beenso | 
outraged, that neither the third nor the fo 
— will outlive the iniquities done to'their 
_. Again, the population of a country may be so 
divided into the extremes of hi Senubttion anit 
each of these extreines may have diverged so wide- 

from:a medium, or standard of nature, that 
ere are-none, or but a very small intermediate 
body, or middle class of men, left inthe nation. 
The high, from luxary and its enervations, will 
have but small families, and will be able to rear 
‘bat few of the children that are born to them. 

The intermediate class, whom afiiuence has not 
corrupted, nor ignorance blinded to the perception 
of consequences, will be too few in number, and 
too cautious about contracting those matrimonial 


alliances which they cannot reputably and com-. 


fortably sustain, to contribute largely to'the con- 
tinuation of the species. But the low, the aban- 
doned, the heedless, those whom no foresight or 
apprehension of consequences, can restrain,— 
these, obedient to appetite and passion, will be 
“the fathers and mothers of the next generation. 
And notroth can be more certain than this :— 
that after the poor, the ignorant, the vicious, have 
fallen below a certain point of degradation, they | 
‘become an increasing fund of pauperism and vice, 
‘8 pauper- engendering hive, ‘a vital, self - 


» | thes, from t to. child, the race may go on de- 


generating in body and soul, end 
after another, the lineaments and properties 
humanity, until the human fades away and is lost 
in the brutal, or demoniac nature. While the 
vicious have pecuniary means, they have a choice 
of vices in which they can indulge ; but though 
stripped of means to the last farthing, their abil- 
ity to be vicious, and all the fatal consequences 
to society of that viciousness, still remain. Nay 
it is then that their vices become most virulent and 
fatal. However houseless or homeless, however 
diseased or beggarly, a wretch whois governed 
only by hisinstincts may be, marriage is stillopen 
to him ; or, so far as the condition and character 
of the next generation are concerned, the same 
consequences may happen without marriage. 
This also, the statesman and the moralist should 
heed, that however adverse to the welfare of hu- 
man society may be the circumstances under which 
a fore-doomed class of children are born, yet the 
doctrine of the ‘sanctity of human life protects 
their existence. Public hospitals, private chari- 
ties, step in and rescue them from the hand of 
death. Hence they swarm into life by myriads, 
and crowd upwards into the ranks of society. But 
in society, there are no vacant places to receive 
them, nor unclaimed bread for their sustenance. 
Though uninstructed in the arts of industry, 
though wholly untaught in the restraints and the 
obligations of duty, still the great primal law of 
self-preservation works in their blood as vigor- 
ously as in the blood of kings. It urges them ‘on 
to procure the means of gratification ; but, having 
no resources in labor or in frugality, they betake 
themselves to fraud, violence, incendiarism, and 
the destruction of human life, as naturally as an 
honest man erigages in an honest employment. 
Such, literally, is the present condition of large 
portions of the human race in some countries of 
Europe In wide rural districts;—~in moral 
jungles, hidden from public view within the re- 
cesses of great cities; those whoare next to be 
born, and to come the stage of action, will 
come, to one, the lowest orders of the 
selagls podaineds in intelleet and morals and in the 
qualities of prudence, foresight judgment, tem- 
perance ; lowest in health and vigor, and ‘in 
all elements of a good mental and physica! organ- 
ization ; strong only in the fierce strength of the 
animal nature, and in the absence of all reason 
and conscience to restain its ferocity. Of such 
stock and lineage must the next generation be. In 
the mean time, while these calamities are deve- 
loping and maturing, a few individuals,—some 
of whom have a deep stake in society, others, 
moved by-nobler considerations of benevolence 
‘and religion, are striving to discover or devise 
the means for warding off these impending dan- 
gers. Some look for relief in'a change of admin- 
istration, and ifi the change of policy it will insure. 
With others, compulsory emigration is a aety 
—a remedy by which a portion of the household 
is to be expelled from the paternal mansion by 
the terrors of starvation. There are still others 
who think that the redundant population should 
be reduced to the existing means of subsistence ; 
and they hint darkly at yous _ famine, as 
ts for sweeping a surplus poor,—as 
famishing dello oh My or hint darkly at the 
casting of lots. Smatier in numbers than any of 
the preceding, is thatclass"who see and know, 
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ing ,re productive mass of iguorance end crime. 


that while the prolific causes of these evils are 
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suered to exist, all the above schemes, th 


exeented to their fullest extent, can.only 


atives of the pain, and not eemedies for the dis-| had 


ease ;—who see and kaow, how fallacious and nv- | 


cfeation of national character, towards the laying 
anew of the social foundations of strength and 
purity. They see and know, that no external 
appliances can restore soundness to a fabric 
where the dry-rot of tion has penetrated 
te the innermost fibres of its structare. The on. 
ly remedy,—this side of miracles,—which pre- 
sents i to the clear vision of this class, is in 
a laborious process of renovation, in a thorough 
physical, mental, spiritual culture of the rising 
generation, reaching toits depths, extending to 
its circumference, sustained by the power and re- 
sources of the government, and carried forward 
irrespective of party and ofdenomination. Buta 
cembination.of vested interests has hitherto cut 
off this resonrce, and hence they stand, appalled 
and aghast, like one who finds too late that he is 
in the path of the descending avalanche. Under 
circumstances so adverse to the well-being of 
large portions of the race, the best that even hope 
dgres to whisper, is, that in the course of long 
periads yet to come, the degraded progeny of a 
degraded parentage may at length be reclaimed, 
may be uplifted to the level whence their fearful 
descent began. But if this restoration is ever 

ted, it can only be by such almost superhu- 
man exertions as will overcome the momentum 
they have acquired in the fall, and by vast ex- 
penditures and sacrifices corresponding to the de- 
relictions of former times. 

It was from a condition of society like this,— 
or from one, where principles and agencies were 
at work tending to produce a condition of society 
like this,—that our ancestors fled. They came 
here, as to a newly-formed world. In many re. 
spects, the colonization of New- England was like 
a new creation of the race. History cannot deny 
that the founders of that colony had faults. In- 
deed, the almost incredible fact, that as soon as 
they escaped from persecutign, they became per- 
secutors themselves ;—that while the wounds 
were still unhealed which the irop fetters of op- 
pression had made in their souls, they began, to 
forge fetters for the souls of others,—this fact 
would seem mysterious and inexplicable, did we 
not see in itso vivid an illustration of the esta- 
blished order of nature and providence, signalizing 
tothe world the power of a vicious education over'| 
virtuous men ;—exemplifying the effect of tyrani- 
cal institutions upon human character, by an in- 
stance so conspicuous and flagrant, that it should 
be remembered to the end of time, and should for. 
ever supersede the necessity of another warning. 
But, on the other hand, ‘history must concede to 
the founders of this colony the possession of ex- 
alted, far-shining, immortal virtues. Not the least 
among the blessings which they brought, were 
health and a robustness of constitution, that no 
luxury: had enervated, or vicious indulgences ever 
corrapted. Inall that company, there was not 
a drop of blood which had been tainted by vice, 
nat en act of life that had been stained by crime. 
Arziving here at a period when winter had con- 
verted the land into one broad desert, the inclem- 
ency of the season and the extremity of their toils 
swept away all the less. heathfel and vigorous, 
and. Jef} not: men nor woman, save those whose. 


“at 80,000, and by-the Tories at 


ocean, and the wintry rigors of the clime, and the 
privations of a houseiess. and provisionless 
assailedin vain. In physical en —— 


hardihood, such. were the ew. 
England. " It was said above, the t this settlement 


of our country resembled, in some respects, the 
creation anew of the race; “had: Adam and 
Eve been created under ci tances so adverse 
to life, we cannot suppose they would have sur- 
vived the day on which they were animated. Yet 
these men and women were the first parents, the 
Adam and Eve of our Republic. Mighty as were 
their bodies, their spirits were mightier still. 
‘Some of the former did yield to privation, and 
peril, and disease ; but inthat whole company, 
not a heart ever relented. Staunch, undaunted 
invincible, they held fast to what they believed 
to be the dictates of conscience and the oracles of 
God ; and in the great moral epic which celebrates. 
the story of their trials and their triumphs, the 
word “ apostate,” is nowhere written, 

This transference of the fortunes of our race 
from the Old to the New Worid, wasa gain to 
humanity of at least a thousand years ;—I mean, 
if all the great and good men of Europe, from the 
22d of December, 1620, had united their energies 
to ameliorate the condition of the human family, 
and had encountered no hostility, either from ci- 
vil or religious despotism, it would have taken ten | 
centuries to bring the institutions and the popu- 
lation of Europe, to a point where the great ex- 
periment of improving the condition of the race, 
by means of intellectual, moral, and religious 
culture, could beas favorably commenced as it was 
commenced on the day when the Pilgrims first set 
foot upon the rock of Plymouth. What mighty ob-* 
structions and hindrance to human progress did 
they leave behind them! What dynasties of power- 
ful men, aod the more firmly-seated dynasties of 
false opinions! But in the worldto which they 
came, there were no classes upheld by law in feu- 
dal privilege and prerogative. There were nolaws 
of hereditary descent pe one class in. opu- 

0 





lence and power, irrespective of merit or vigor; and 
degrading other classes to perpetual indigence and 
servility, without demerit or imbecility. Here was 


no cramped territory whose resources were insuffi- 
cient to furnish a healthful competence to all ; nor 
any crowded population, struggling so earnestly to 
supply their cravings for daily necessities, that: 
all the nobler wants of the soul were silenced by 
the clamor of the appetites. No predatory barons 
had conquered the whole land, and monopolized 
it, and, by a course of legislation as iniquitous 
as the original robbery itself, had predestined its 
descent in the line of particular familes, through 
all coming time, so that not one inhundreds ofall 
who should be born into the state, could own a 
rood of ground, which he might tiJl for subsis- 
tence while living, or-beneath which he could 
have a right of burial when dead.* Y 
Our Pilgrim Fathers also possessed intelli- 
gence,—not merely common learning, and infor- 
mation on common affairs,—but most of them 
were men of accomplished education, conversant 
with the world’s history, profoundly thoughtful, 
and as well qualified asany equally numerous com- . 
munity that had ever existed, to discuss the 
deepest questions of State or Church, of time: or 


*Th ulation of England is 16,000,000.. The nnm- 
ber of land-holders in fees is estimated by the Radicals 
000. A mean of 38,000 








hardy and powerful frames, the perils of the 


would give one land-owner to 484 non-land-owners. | 
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eternity. Hence we are not the descendants of 
an ignorant horde, or pauper colony, driven out 
from the parent country in questof food, and 
leaving all metropolitan art, inte ce and re- 
finement behind them. Besides, almost coeval 
with the settlement of the colony, they founded 
a college, and established common schools. In 
the first clearings of the forest, by the side of the 
first dwellings which they erected for a shelter, 
they built the schoolhouse ; and of the produce 
of the first crops planted for their precarious sub- 
sistence, they apportioned a share for the main- 
tenance of teachers and professors. This they 
did, that the altar-lights of knowledge and piety 
which they hed here kindled, might never go 
out. This they did, hoping that each generation 
would feed the flame tc illumine the path of its 
successors,—a flame which should nut be suffer- 
ei to expire, but should shine on forever to en- 
lighten and gladden every soul that should here 
be callej into existence. 
I repeat, that the transference of the fortunes 
of the race to the New-World, under such au- 
spices, was a gain to humanity of at least a 
thousand years. By that removal, we were at 
once placed at a distance of three thousand miles 
from any spot where the Inquisition had ever tor- 
tured, or the fagot of persecution had ever blaz- 
ed. By that removal, the chains of feudalism 
were shaken off. The false principle of artifi- 
cial orders and castes in society, was annulled. 
The monopolies of chartered companies and 
guilds, were abolished. Proscriptions by men 
who knew but one thing, of all knowledge they 
did not themselves possess, no longer bound the 
fre2 soul in its quest of truth. Rapacious hordes 
of vicious and impoverished classes no longer 
prowled through society, plundering its wealth 
ani jeoparding the life of its members. There 
were no besottei races, occupying the vanishing 
point of humanity, te be reclaimei. A free, un- 
boun lel career for-the development of the facul- 
ties, ani the pursuit of knowledge ani happiness, 
was opened for all.. Ample and open as was the 
territory aroun/ them, their spiritual domain was 
more ample and open’still. On the earth there 
was no arbitrary power to forbid the establish- 
ment of righteous ani humane institutions and 
laws; aid, as they looked upward, the air was 
not filled with demon shapes of superstition and 
fear, interdicting their access to heaven. Oppor- 
tunity was given to discard whatever old errors 
should remain ; ani toadopt whatever new truths, 
either the course of nature or the providence of 
Goi might reveal. Whatever of degeneracy was 
to come upon themselves or upon their descend- 
ants in later times, was to come,—not from he- 
relitary transmission, not from nature or neces- 
sity,—but from the culpable dereliction or allow- 
ance of themselves or ‘their posterity. 

_ Surely, never were the circumstances of a na- 
tion’s birth so Propitious to all that is pure in mo- 
tive, and greatin achievement, and redundant in 
the means of universal happinessg Never before 
was aland so consecrated to knowledge and vir- 
tue. Never were children and children’s children 


so dedicated to God and to humanity, as_in those 
forest-solituies,—that temple of the wide earth 
ani the o’erarching heavens, girt round with the 
terrors of ocean and wilderness, afar from the 

of cathedral and 


in the presence on- 


made, and of the Creator ' who their 
vows,—we, descendants, were to 
the cause of human freedom, to duty, to justice, 
Sven ers a srt to religion, by- those 
oly men. 
It is in no boastful or vain-glorious spirit that I 
refer to this heroic period of our country’s histo- 
ry. Itisin no invidious mood that I contrast the 
leading features of our civil polity and our social 
condition, with those of the trans-Atlantic nations 
of Christendom. Rather must I confess that the 
contemplation of these historic events, brings 
more humiliation than pride: It demands of us, 
whether we have retained our vantage-ground of 
a thousand years. It forces upon the conscience 
the solemn guestion, whether we have been faith- 
ful to duty. Stewards of a more precious treas- 
ure than was ever before committed to mortal 
hands, are we prepared to exhibit our lives and 
our history as the record of our stewardship? On 
the contrary, do we not rather cling to the trust, 
and vaunt the confidence wherewith we have 
been honored, without inquiring whether the 
value of the deposit is not daily diminishing in 
our hands? Subtract the superiority which, un- 
der our more propitious circumstances, we ought 
to possess, how much will remain as the aliment 
of pride? It is not enough for us to say, that we 
are exempt from the wretchedness of the masses, 
and from the corruptions of the courts, of other 
lands. With our institutions andresources, these 
should have been incommunicable evils,—evils, 
which it would have been alike unmeritorious to 
avoid, and unpardonable to permit. It is no jus- 
tification for us, to adduce the vast, the unexam- 
pled increase of our population. The question is 
not, how many millions we have, but what are 
their character, conduct, and attributes? Wecan 
claim neither reward nor approval for the exu- 
berance of our natural resources, or the magnifi- 
cence of our civil power. The true inquiry is, in 
what manner that power has been used,—how 
have those resources been expended? they were 
convertible iato universal elevation and happi- 
ness,—have they been so converted? Neither a 
righteous posterity nor a righteous heaven will 
adjudicate upon our innocence or guilt, on the 
same principles or according to the same stand- 
ards, as those by which other nations shall be 
judged. A necessity for defence convicts us of 
delinquency ;—for, had our deeds corresponded 
with our privileges, had duty equalled opportu- 
nity, we should have stood as a shining mark and 
exemplar before the world,—visible as an in- 
scription written in stars upon the blue arch of the 
firmanent. Thequestion is not whether we have 
ruled others, but whether we have ruled ourselves. 
The accusations which we must answer before 
the impartial tribunals of earth and heaven, are 
such as these :—Have we, by self-denial, by ab- 
stinence from pernicious luxuries, by beneficent 
labor, by obedience to the physical and organic 
laws of our nature, retained that measure of health 
and longevity te which, but for our own acts of 
disinherison, we had been rightful heirs ? Where 
temptations are few, vice should be so rare as to 
become monstrous ; where art and nature lavish 
wealth, a pauper should be a prodigy ;—but have 
we prevented the growth of vice a 
amongst us, hy ing out every abandoned child 
within our borders, as the good shepherd seeks 





ly of 
ly of the conscious spirits 


the creatures who. 


after the lambs lost from his flock ; and by traia- 
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hen he becomes 2 man, then the rig! 
china to that ‘degreé of knowledge which sha 
gpalify him 16 vote, isa thousand times as strong? 

ve the more fortunate classes amongst us,— 
greater wealth, of superior knowledge, 
of more commanding influence ;—have they pat 
odically arrested their own omward march of im. 
provement, and sounded the trumpet, ani sent 
back gviies and saccors to bring up the rear of 
sociity ? Have we insulated ourselves, as by a 
wall of fire, from the corruptions and follies en. 
gendered in European courts, and practised only 
by those who abhor the name of Republic? Have 
‘we caused the light of our institutions so to shine 
before the world, that the advocates of liberty in 
all parts of the earth can boldly point to our frame 
of government, as the model of those which are 
yetto bless mankind? Can we answer these 
questions as the myriad sufferers under oppres- 
sion, in other lands, would have us answer them? 
If not, then we have not done to others as we 
would that others, were circumstances reversed, 
should do unto us. 

Inthe mines of Siberia, at Olmutz, at Spiel. 
berg,—in all the dungeons of the Old World, 
where the strong champions of freedom are now 
Pining in captivity beneath the remorseless power 
of the tyrant,—the morning sun does not seni a 

limmering ray into their cells, nor does night 
w a thicker veil of darkness between them and 
the world, but the Jone prisoner lifts his iron-la- 
den arms to heaven in prayer, that we, the de- 
Positories of freejom and of human hopes, may be 
faithfal to oar sacred trust ;—while, on the other 
hani, the pensioned advocates of despotism, stand’ 
with listening ear, to catch the firstsound of law- 
less violence that is wafte { from our shores, to 
note the first breach of faith or act of perfidy 
amongst us. and to convert them into ar uments 
against liberty und the rights of man. There is 
nota shout sent up by an insane mob, on this 
side of the Atlantic, but it is echoed by a thous. 
and presses and by ten thousand tongues, along 
every mountain and valley on the other. There 
ig nota conflagration kindled here by theruthless 
hand of violence, but its flame glares over alJ Eu. 
rope, from horizonto zenith. On each occurrence 
of a flagitious scene, whether it be an act of tur- 
bulence ani devastation, or a deed of perfidy or 
breach of faith, monarchs point them outas fruits 
of the growth and omens of the fate of Republics, 
and claim for themselves an: their heirs a further 
extension of the lease of despotism. 


The experience of the ages that are past, the 
hopes of the ages that are yet to come, unite 
their voices in an appeal to us,—they implore us 
to think more of the character of our people than 
of its numbers ; to look Upon our vast. natural 
resources, notas tempters to ostentation and pride, 
but as means to be converted by the refining al- 
chemy of education, inte mental and spiritual 
weasures ; they supplicate. us to seek for what. 
ever complacency or self-satisfaction we are dis- 
posed toindulge, not in the extent of our territory, 
or in the products of. our soil, but in the expan. 
sion and perpetuation of the means of humana hap- 
pPiness ; the mt to sacharee m pce apr 
ef, forthe j fcharit Us give to the 
world 1 2 rf hose wisdom 


the example of a nation, w 
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resources, to the culture of the 
heart of the nation. Thei ga voice 
the eternal truth, that, Iv.a Rervbuic, Ionor- 
ANCE 18 A CRIME; AND THAT Private Immor- 
ALITY IS NOT LES$ AN OPPROBIUM TO THE Statz 
THAN IT 18 GUILT IN THE PERPETRATOR. 


MODE OF TEACHING THE DEAF AND 
DUMB TO SPEAK, BY THE UTTERANCE 
OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 


Extract from the last report of Horace Marn. 
AN uninstructed deaf and dumb child must 


arrive at a considerable age before he would be 
conscious of the fact of breathing, —that is, be, 
fore his mind would Propose to itself, as a dis- 
tinct idea, that he actually inhales and exhales 
air. Having no egr, it would be still later be- 
fore he would recognize any distinction between 
such inhalations and expulsions of the air ag 
would be accompanied by sound, and such as 
would not. The first Step, therefore, in the in- 
struction of a deaf and dumb child, is to make 
him conscious of these facts. To give him a 
knowledge of the fact that he breathes, the 
teacher, seating himself exactly opposite:to the 
light, takes the pupil upon his lap or between 
his knees, so that the pupil’s eye shall be on a 
level with his own, and so that they can look 
each other directly in the face. The teacher 
now takes the pupil’s right hand in his left, and 
the pupil’s left hand in his right. He places 
one of the pupil’s hands immediately before hig 
own lips, and breathes upon it. He then 
brings the pupil’s other hand into the same po- 
sition before his (the pupil’s) lips, and, throagh 
the faculty of imitation, leads him to breathe 
upon that, just as his first hand had been 
breathed upon by the teacher. This exercise is 
varied indefinitely as to stress or intensity of 
breathing ; and the lessons are repeated i 
and again, if necessary, until, in each case, the 
feeling caused by the expulsion of air from the 
-pupil’s mouth on the back of one hand, becomes 
identical with the feeling on the back of the 
other hand, caused by the expulsion of air from 
the teacher’s mouth. Sometimes a little play 
mingles with the instruction ; and a light ob- 
ject, as a feather or a bit of paper, is blown by 
the breath. ait 

Ancther accompaniment of simple breathing 
is the expansion and subsidence of the chest, as 
the air is alternately drawn into it and expelled 
from it. To make the pupil acquainted with 
this fact, one of his hands is held before the 
teacher’s mouth, as above described, while the 
other is laid closely upon his breast. The pupil 
readily perceives the falling motion of the chest 
when the air is emitted from the lungs, and the 
rising motion when it is inhaled. His hands 
are then transferred to his own mouth and 
chest, where the same acts, performed by him- 
self, produce corresponding motions and gensa. 
tions. These processes must, of course, be con- 
tinved for a greater or less length, of time ac- 
cording to the aptitude of the scholar. | 
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voice, and the person present turns roynd to an- | th 


Swer, The-same effect would be produced by 
calling upon a dog or other domestic animal. 
Here the pupil perceives an entire new state of 
facts. The speaking is accompanied by a new 
position of the organs of speech, and by a 
woety increased action of the chest ; and it is 
immediately followed by a movement or recog- 
nition on the part of the third person. The pu- 
i’s: hands are then transferred to his own 
mouth and chest, and he is led to shape his or- 
gahs of speech in imitation of the teacher’s, and 
te. make those strong emissions of‘ breath which 
lace sound. When this sound has been pro- 
by the pupil, both the teacher and the 
third person intimate, by their attention and 
their approval, that a new thing has been done ; 
and from that moment, the peculiar effort and 
the vibrations, necessary to the utterance of 
sounds, are new facts added to the pupil’s store 
of knowledge. 

These exercises having been pursued for a 
sufficient length of time, the teacher begins to 
instruct in the elementary sounds. The letter 
he is the first taught, being only a hard breath- 
img, and therefore fo 
between simple breathing and the utterance of 
the vowel sounds. 

Here it is obvious that the teacher must be a 
petfect master of the various sounds of the lan- 
guage, and of the positions into whigh all the 
vocal organs must be brought in order to enun- 
ciate them. All the combined and diversified 
motions and positions of lips, teeth, tongie, 
uvuia, glottis, windpipe, and so forth, must be 
as familiar to him as the position of keys. or 
¢hords to the performer on the most complicated 
musical instrument. For this purpose, all the 
sounds of the ee of eourse alt the 
motions and posi ‘of the organs necessary to 
produce them,—are reduced to a regular series 
or gradation. The variations requisite for the 
vowel sounds are formed into a regular sequence, 
and a large table is prepared in which the con- 
sonant sounds are arranged in a scientific order. 

‘© indicate the difference between a long and a 

hort sound, a long sound is uttered, accompa- 
mied by a slow motion of the hand, and then a 
short sound of the same vowel, accompanied by 
a quick motion. am 

As the pupil has no ear, he cannot, strictly 

» be said to learn sounds; he only 
learns motions and vibrations, the former by the 
eye, the latter by the touch. The parties being 
seated‘as I have before described, so that the 
light shines full upon the teacher’s face, one of 
the papil’s hands is placed upon the teacher’s 
throat, while ‘he is required at the same time to 
look steadfastly at the teacher’s mouth. The 
simplest sound of the vowel @ is now uttered 


rming the connecting link | d 















point gained in the instruction which will never 
be lost, but the pupil is animated to renewed 
exertions. 

The sound of the German vowels being 80 
different from our own, it is difficult to eluci, 
date this subject to one not acquainted with the 
German language. But let any one day his fin. 


-ger upon the middle of the upper side of the po- 


mum adami, and press it against the wind-pipe 
and then enunciate successively the sou of 
the letters a and e, and he will instantaneously 
perceive how much higher that part of the 
throat is raised, and how much more it is 
brought forward in the latter case than in the 
former. And not only is there a striking differ- 
ence in the motions of the wind-pipe, when these 
two vowels are sounded, but in sounding the let- 
ter e, almost all the vocal organs are changed 
from the position which is necessary for enun- 
ciating the letter a. The tongue is brought 
much nearer to the roof of the mouth, the lips 
are partially drawn together, and the whole un- 
er jaw is raised nearer to the upper. Thus 
every different sound in the language, requires 
a different position and different motions of the 
vocal organs. Hence the work of teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak, consists in tra 
them to arrange the organs of speech into a! 
these positions, and to practice at willvall this 
variety of motions. When the pupil looks at 
the organs of the teacher, and feels of them, 
then their positions and motions become to him 
a visible and tangible alphabet, just as our s 
ken alphabet is an audible one. For the gut 
ral sounds, the hand must be placed upon th 
throat.. For the nasal, the teacher holds one of 
the pupil’s fingers lightly against one side of the 
lower or membranous part of the nose, and af; 
ter the vibration there has been felt, places ano- 
ther.of his fingers against the same part of his 
own nase. p 

During all these processes, the eye is most 
actively employed. The teacher arranges his 
own organs in the manner necessary for the pro- 
duction of a given sound, and holds them in that 
position until the pupil can arrange his own in 
the same way. Sometimes the pupil is furnish- 
ed with @ mirror, that he may see that his own 
organs are conformed to those of the teacher. 
If any part of the pupil’s tongue is unmanage- 
able, the teacher takes his spatula, (an instru- 
ment of ivory or horn, in the shape of a spoon 
hanile,) and raises or depresses it, as the case 
may require. ‘ 

But some of the elementary sounds are begun 
or completed with closed lips, and, in such 
case,—the cheeks not being made of eréren 


and repeated by the ‘teacher. He then applies! pupil cannot see the position or motions of 
the pupil’s other hand to “his, (ihe papi i} |) - thi 
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throat, and leads him to enuneiate 
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it becomes « type or model of the form he wish, 


. pupil’s:tomgee to essaume,. ie 
ites ec of instruction, the pupils 
aré taught gery of Italic letters, and em. 
a ifa asks rn ~~ Sar! 
‘per, for instante, = piece of grey is giyen 

and when he intimates that he asked for «white 
the question is written down with the wo 
“ white” underscored, and then a piece of white 
paper is given. -Another exercise teaches him 
@ corresponding stress of the voice in speaking. 
An extraordinary fact, and one which throws 
great light upon the constitution of the mind is, 
that the deaf and dumb, after learning to read, 
-take great delight in poetry. The measure of 
the verse wakes up a dormant faculty within 
them, giving them the pleasure of what we call 
time, although they have no no ear to perceive it. 
Such is a very brief outline of the laborious 
processes by which the wonderful work of teach- 
ing the dumb to speak is accomplished ; and so 
extraordinary are the results, that I have often 
heard pupils, in the deaf and damb schools of 
Prussia. and Saxony, read with more distinct- 
ness of articulation and appropriateness of ex- 
pression than is done by some of the children in 
our own schools who possess perfect organs of 
speech, and a complement of the senses. Nay, 
so successful are the teachers, that in some in- 
stances, they overcome, in a good degree, diffi- 
culties. arising from a deficiency or malforma- 
tion of the organs themselves,—such as the loss 
of front teeth, the tied-tongue, and so forth. In 
of the cities which I visited the pupils who 

ad gone through with a course of instruction 
at the deaf.and dumb school were employed as 
‘artisans or mechanics, earning a competent live- 
libood, mingling with other men, and speaking 
and conversing like them. In the city of Ber- 
lin, there was a deaf and dumb man, named Ha- 
Dermaass, who was so famed for his correct 
speaking, that strangers used to call to see him. 
These he would meet at the door, conduct into 
the house, and enjoy their surprise when he told 
them that he was Habermaas. A clergyman of 
high standing and character, whose acquaint- 
ance. I formed in Holland, told me that whea 
Sree one of the religious instructors of the 
f and dumb school at Groningen, he took a 

ign friend one day to Visit it; and when 
Shey had gone through the school, his friend ob- 
served, that the school was very well, but that 
it ‘was the deaf and dumb school which he had 
wished to.see, Were it not for the extraordi-| 
ary case of Laura Bridgman,—which has com- 
petted assent to what would formerly have been- 
yegarded as a fiction or a miracle—I should 
thardly venttre to copy an account of the two 
following cases from the work of Mr. Moritz 
Hill, the accomplished instrnctor of the deaf 
‘and dumb school at Weissenfels. They refer to 
the susceptibility of cultivation of the sense of 
foach, which ‘he asserts to be generally very 
acute in the deafand dumb. The importance of 
this will be readily appreciated when we consi- 
@er how essential light is to the power of read.’ 
éng danguage upon the lips and the muscles of 
tr face. in darkness, the deaf and dumb.are 
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fiich ‘has been given to them by this benefi: 
instroetion 
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; this was done only by placing her “fhe She 
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distance, by an , 
very litte Light. was 
habit of conversing in the night with a maid- 
servant, after the light was extinguished 
tthe naked breast of her companion. The 
case was that of a boy who could tead the 
yby placing his hand upon them in the dark; in 
the same way that Laura reads the motions of 
another’s fingers in the hollow of her own hand. 





WHAT WILL EDUCATE? 





In the laudable of their hearts, two parents, 
with a family of infants playing around their 
feet, are heard to say ; ‘Oh! what will, what 
can, best educate these dear children?” 

I reply ; look to yourselves, and your circum- 
stances.. Maxims and documents are good in 
themselves, and especially good for the regula- 
tion of your conduct, and your behaviour towards 
them. But with regard to your children, you 
have yet often to remark, that meny maxims 
are good, precisely till they are tried, or ap- 
plied, and nolonger. In the hands of many pa- 
rents, they will teach the children to talk, but 
very often, little more. 

I do not mean to assert that sentiments incul- 
cated have no influence ; far fromit. They have 
much, though not the most ; but still, after all, 
it is the sentiments you let drop occasionally, it 
is the conversation they overhear, when play- 
ing in the corner of the room whigh has 
more effect taan many things which are a dress- 
ed to them directly in the tone of exhortation. 
Besides, as to maxims, ever remember that-be- 
tween those which you bring forward for their 
use, ahd those by which you direct your own 
condact, children have almost an intuitive dis- 
cernment ; and it is by the latter'they will be 
mainly governed, both during childhood, and 
eke Tsare existence, 

question, however, returns; what 
edweate these children? ‘Your example 
educate them-your conversation with your 
friends-—the buswess. they see you transect 
the likings and dislikings you express: ae 
will educate them. The society you live in 
educate them,—youty domestics will 
ag Si nd, wanlerer be zoen nial situation 
in life, your house, your table, and your dail 
behavicur, will educate them. 3 
these from the anceasing and potent inffaence 
of these things, is impossible ; except you were 
to withdraw yourself from them also... 

Some parents talk of beginning the education 
of their chitldren !—The moment they were ca- 
pable of forming an idea, their education was 
already begun—the education of circumstances 
—insensible education, which, like insensible per- 
spiration, is of more constant and powerful ef- 
fect, and of far more corisequence to the habit, 
than that which is direct and apparent. . This 
education gece on at every instant of fimag 
it goes on like time ; you can neither stop if, 
nor turn its course. “Whatever these have a 
tendency to make your children, thet, in @ great 





t off. from that intercouse with humani- degree, they. will be. 
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Wn open this volume with a double indie, 
fitending to issue a similar sheet every alternate 
mumber, thus increasing, by one-half, the con- 
‘tents of the Journal. In making these arrange- 
ments, we have been actuate] by the wish to 
give greater variety ani usefulness to our col- 
umns, and also to secure a larger space for the 
reports and communications of the county and 
town superintendents, that the Journal may be 
made a more powerful auxiliary to the system 
anda more successful advocate of the great 
cause of education. But our expenses will un- 
avoidably be greatly increased, anl we must 
therefore frankly appeal to each of the town 
and county officers for a prompt and cordial ef- 
fort in its behalf. 


PLANS FOR GIVING THE GREATEST EF- 
FICIENCY TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 








Extract from Report of County Sup. of Albany. 


To reach and remedy these evils, a plan of 
supervision was adopted, in some respects pecu- 
liar, which 1 now respectfully submit to the 
consideration of the State Superintendent. 

If the county superintendent inspects the 
school with intelligent and untiring zeal ; if de- 
fects are pointed out and renfedies suggested 
with kindness, delicacy and decision ; if the em- 
ployers dre earnestly appealed to, to discharge 
their important duties both to teacher and pupil; 
if the children be counselled and encouraged 
wisely to use those hours whose influence will 
affect every thought and act of after life, some- 
thing donbtlegs has been done which will not be 
utterly, lost .with the passing moment.: But un- 
fortanately in those schools which are most de- 
Braded, and where supervision is most necessa- 
ry, bat comparatively. little good: is effected. 
The teacher listens courteously, acknowledges 
candidly, and perhaps, promises fairly, but goes 
on in the well beaten path of soulless routine, 
grinding out his regular number of exercises 
with less actual thought than is required in the 
humblest mechanical employment. 

These; and similar reflections, made my first 
Official visitations unsatisfactory to myself; for 
&f good were accomplished, it was neither what 
the law contemplated, nor what the people had 
a right to demand. Remedies were immediately 
‘ devised and tested, and among the many tried, 
none is more simple or mere srs to prove ef- 
feetual than ork gen 
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Instead of the ordinary briefentry “ inspected 
this school on — day,” leta plain ani true state- 
ment be made on the register of its actual con- 
dition, indicating the branches that are well or 
ill taught, the defects or merits of classification 
ani discipline, and suggesting such remedies as 
any existing evil may require. Enter the day 
decided on for an examination, (at which the 
town superintendent: should be present,) at or 
near the close of the term, that then it may 
be ascertained whether the teacher has con- 
formed to the directions given. The record 
should then be signed by the county anid town 


?|superintenients and the trustees who may be 


present. 

: It is hardly necessary to state in detail, the 
advantages of this record—a record cftentimes 
filling two or more pages of the register. There 
it stands, a constant and faithful mentor of duty, 
encouraging ani sustaining the gcoi teacher, 
arousing the indoleat, exposing and warning the 
bad; and assuring all, that the results of their 
labors will be known ani appreciated at that ex- 
amination, without which no school should ever 
be allowel to close. This record has another, 
and hardly inferior anvantage ; it is open for 
the examination of the inhabitants, who may 
see in what manner the county superintendent 
discharges his duty, that he too may feel his re- 
sponsibility. 

Of the results of this system in the three 
towns in which it has been spiritedly carried out 
by the town superintendents, were I to speak 
truly, I-.should be thought to speak extrava- 
gently. In numerous instances the character 
of @ school has been retrieved, and in some, 
every suggestion has been successfully adopted. 
And though this result is pertly referable to 
other measures, yet this silent monitor, the re- 
gister, has contributed to it in no mean degree. 


The school register will subserve other impor- 
tant purposes. Besides ‘affording ample space 
for the teachers’ list for five years, the book 
usually purchased may be most bemeficially used 
as @ district leger, in which all that relates to its 
affairs may be entered. Boundaries of the dis- 
trict, contracts with teachers, library list, teach- 
ers’ list, record of district meetings, record of 
inspections, list of text books, ani miscella- 
neous, are the appropriate titles under which 
entries shoul) be made by the teacher, so as to 
present a perfect picture of the’ district. In 
this manner many difficulties will be prevented, 
and the duties of trustees.ani superintenients 
greatly facilitated. This is Bot-proposed as & 
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parry ‘the books iid -by law to be 

~ kept in the district, but es @ means of. making 
their: information casily available, and of clos- 
ing the sources of many difficulties which often 
disturb and haya RE the schools. 


‘TEACHERS’ DRILL. 
_ Finding it impracticable to establish an insti- 
tute for the improvement of teachers, a substi- 

‘ tute was sought in holding ‘‘ teachers’ drills,” in 
each town of. the county, at which the best me- 
thods of discipline and instruction were exa- 
mined and recommended. These were held in Oc- 
tober, in the hope that an impulse might be given 
to the winter schools, and that employers would 


geography, andthe map or maps on’ which the 
pupils are to be examined, and a ‘‘ questioner,” 
who should not beone of the competing teachers, 
appointed, drafts of;a certain number of pupils 
should be made from each school by its’ master, 
as the representatives of his school in that study, 
and on whom he depends for sustaining its repu- 
tation.. These ‘‘ drafts” should then be arranged 
in the side aisles, school opposite to school, ac- 
cording to their relative rank as determined by 
the town ani county superintendents, the schools 
of the town being fairly divided, and a small 
space being left between the ‘‘drafts.” The ex- 
ercise is begun by asking the lowest pupil in the 


be induced to attend,to ascertain the capacity of |/owest school on the right, and then the pupil 


the candidates for certificates, and to judge of the 
measures proposed. By the zealousco-operation 
of the town superintendents, large classes were as- 


opposite, passing in this manner from side to 
side, and when, on the decision of the judges, 
a miss has occurred, the pupil missing should 


sembled in the several towns, and after a day of sit down or leave the ‘‘ draft,” and the question 


earnest attention to the details of teaching, the 
evening was devoted to discussions of the gene- 
ral relations of the school to society, and of the 
relative duties of parents and teachers. One 
hundred and thirty-six different teachers shared 
in these exercises, and the churches in which 
they were held were, in some of the towns, weil 
filled by employers, not only in the evening, but 
during the day: In this manner the interest of 
the people was aroused and a spirit of generous 
emulation awakened, which prepared the way 
for those teachers’ associations and school cele- 
brations, which are already powerfully co-ope. 
rating to effect the general improvement of the 
achools., 

These drills might, with great benefit, be held 
semi-annually, before the summer and winter 
terms, at which time certificates should be grant- 
ed and arrangements made for the examination 
of the schools. 

Notice was given that the teachers would be 
examined next autumn on American History, 
and Human Physiology, with reference to the 
laws of health. 


SCHOOL CEAEBRATIONS. 

These should be made the festival and the ex- 
amination of the schools, alike attractive and 
improving to pupils and teachers. | 

At the teachers’ drills, notice may given and 
arrangements made for a general celebration of 
the reformation of the schools, at or near the 
close of the ensuing term.:' On the day selected, 
the schools should be assembled in each of the 
several towns,.at some convenient church, three 
judges selected, and the time each exercise shall 
continue, determined. After singing by the 
achools, ‘some study beitig designated, perhaps | 


be put to the pupil opposite. At the instant the 
time agreed upon for the duration of the exer- 
cise has expired, the number of pupils standing 
—being those who have not missed—should be 
counted, and the relative rank of the schools re- 
ported by the judges. 

This bare outline of a most useful and inter- 
esting exercise is given in the hope that it may 
suggest other and better methods for arousing 
the slumbering interest of the people. Its influ- 
ence as tested in this county, exceeded the most 
sanguine anticipations ; not only children, but 
parents gathering to this generous contest of the 
schools, the clergy and ‘other leading citizens 
lending their powerful and zealous aid, and the 
teachers reaping no barren harvest. The town 
of Coeymans owes much to the enlightened zeal 
of its town superintendent, J. McCarty, Esq., 
under whose directions the celebration of last 
autumn was held, the influence of which is still 
felt in every school room under his supervision. 
If a drill is held at the beginning, and a celebra- 
tion at the close of the summer. and winter 
terms, more will be done for the schools than 
by any other measures we have tested. 


TEXT BOOKS. 
An effort has been made, in conjunction with 
the town superintendents, to secure uniform, 
suitable and cheap books. Lists have been 
printed and posted up in the several school 
rooms, and the teachers have been directed, that 
whenever new books are needed, those of the 
list should be bought. The subject has been 
brought before the people of the different towns,, 
and an unanimous wish expressed at every 
| meeting thet the books should be introduced and 
kept im the schools. The board of supervisors 
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adopted the following resolution on this sub- | 
jeet. ' 

*©Qn motion of Mr. Praya, - 

“ Resolved, That the ‘board of sapervisors 

deem the measures adopted by the county super- 
isitendent te secure uniform text books, of great 
importance to the prosperity of the schools, as 
in this manner ‘the labors of the teacher will be 
made more efficient, while the expense of. school- 
ing will be much lessened.” 

This reform will be attended with numerous 
petty obstacles, bat by perseverance can be ac- 
complished. The teachers generally are anxious 
for this result, and have shown themselves wiil- 
ing, in not a few instances, to make personal ra- 
Crifices to attain it, Of the success of this effort 
a more particular report may be expected next 
year. 

It gives me much pleasuré ‘to inform the de- 
partment, that many of the districts have al- 
ready, ander the provision of last session, pur- 
chased maps*or globes, and in some instances 
both, for the benefit of their schools. 


TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The abolition of the offices of commissioners 
and inspectors, and the substitution of that of 
town superintendent, has been universally ap- 
proved by the people. There is no longer a di- 
vision of responsibility, under which duties can 
be neglected with impunity ; on one man rests 
‘the immediate charge ofthe schools, and their 
condition honors or disgraces him. Not only is 
greater vigor and certainty in this mapner given 
to the local administration, but the usefulnes$ 
of the county superintendent is also greatly in- 
ereased. By obvious and judicious arrange- 
‘ments, each can powerfully co-operate with the 
other, combining together the drills, inspec- 
tions, registers, district examinations, and town 
celebrations, into a system which shal] reach 
and remedy every evil. This has been attempt- 
ed, and in a majority of the towns of this 
county, with much success, as will appear by 
the reports of the town superintendents which 
I have the honor to lay before you. I would 


‘ 


pose of reporting ‘to the board of 
and perhaps couferring with them in rele tioa'te 


the effective discharge of duty, might be (ebe- 
rally useful. 


“' TOWN CELEBRATIONS. 


Simran measures have been adopted, with most 
encouraging success, in other parts of the state, 

and we regret that but scanty nc’ ‘ces are given 
of them in the reports of the county superintend- 
ents. We annex a few of these at this time, and 
shall refer to the same source for additional ara 

ticulars hereafter. 

Mr. Rice, superintendent of the western section 
of Cattaraugus, remarks : 


“« Among the means that have been employed, 
the most successful was the institution of town 
celebrations ; or, as they have beea conducted 
here, they may, with more propriety be. called 
the public examination of the schools in the séve- 
ral towns. The time and place being fixed, no- 
tice was given to all the schools in the town to 
meet ; a special invitation was given to profes- 
sionat men of the Vicinity, particularly the cler- 
gy, to attend the examination and render such 
assistance as might be necessary. When cod- 
vened, the schools were formed into a. proces- 
sion with the teachers at the head of their oa 
spective schools ; banners suitable to the occa 
sion were then, with some little ceremony, jure. 
sented to each school ; the schools were.moved 
to a place previous! prepared recitations ; 
each school was usually examined publicly in the 
presence of hundreds and sometimes of thousands 
by its teacher, in pw the various studies 
in the school ; short addresses were e then page 
to the scholars as well as to the patrons of the 
‘schools. ‘This description is not pare a to 
give a general view of the subject, but to exhibit 
. tew ining 5 alte ip pacha that instead. of ma- 

ing the teachers a grey 
they are called to be the aieeltel ect actors ; hent 
the desire to excel, (so Common to ail ages and 
conditions,) becomes a wafer son cna to wntir- 
ing exertions. occasiong we have Seen 
from 300 to 2,000 in attendance, and listening 
with deep interest ‘to recitations in orthography, 
reading, geography, arithmetic, English ‘gram- 
mar, natural and mental yphilosor “— science 
of government, &c. ; and we are to 8 
‘that in every instance - public expectation 
been fully gratified.” 

Mr. Edwards, venedematent of the southern 





particularly call your attention to the report of| Section of Onondaga, bears the following explicit 


Mr. Robbins of Westerlo, as in no town of this 
county, were judicious efforts more needed, and 
in tione have they been more effective. 

Arrangements have been made for an annual 
meeting of the, town superintendents at the time 


the supervisors are in session, in order that such |- 


information may ther be communicated to the 
board, as will subserve the interests of eduée- || 
tion in this county. The undersigaed; respect. 


and cheering testimony : 


‘* In my earlier visits I earnestly recommend. 
ed to patrons and teachers, the practice of perio- 
dical public examinations in their respective 
schools. Their popularity and usefulness in ‘our 
other literary institutions, led to the eonvietion of 
their beneficial influence in our diariseheoia. 
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nite} ‘ practicé’ of ; 

meskes seWeAl te the annals ‘of our ‘com 
ym Een public Lag ven pis tho- 
sh Ir greene i¢ preparation, and produce 
brilliant end successful exhibition. The pre- 
sénée of the natural and moral guardians of the 
, Clicits ‘their’ latent powers, kindles ‘the 
of hope, and inspires a taudable ambition. 
Its influence on the teachers is equally salutary. 
Their int energies are developed, their de- 
sire of distinction promotes fidelity and efficiency, 
their path of duty seems div of ‘its thorns, 
and spread with verdore. Assured of 
the sympathy, the confidence, and co-operation of 
théir employers, their shining course widens and 
brightens as they advance in the career of im- 
provement. They feel that they no longer are 
doémned to labor with unrequited toil in 9 thank. 
lesd'vocation, but delight to lead the willing feet 
of youth in the path of science, through the 
tals of virtue to the temple of trath. This 
is their ‘high commission,’ their ‘lofty pur- 
ose,’ to unseal’ the depositories of mental 
wealth, and to unlock the casket of knowledge, 
and'reveal the gems of thought and pearls of 
truth that there lie sparkling in ‘spleidor and 

Yoveliness.’ 

“These scenes were witnessed and enjoyed 
by parents with peculiar pleasure. As the ju- 
venilé’ classes severally passed in review and 
aapleyed the treasures they had gathered in the 

elds ‘of study, the eye of the father would 
brighten and the cheek of the mother would 
iw. "The success of the child was the pride 
the parent. These occasions were sometimes 
éoncluded by vocat music. The practice of 
in in common schools is regarded with in- 
reas ve, and it is hoped that it will more 
extensively ail. 


prev 
_.“ The District School Journal is still neglect- 
din some few districts, but in most of those 
with which I have been SoaverseR it is eager- 


réad‘and highly appreciated. 
mae ieee 4, Mate at a common school 
association has been formed in this county, un- 


der ‘favorable auspices, and a series of school 
books ended, which are being to consi- 
détable extent introduced into.the schools. 
“7 ‘cannot conclude without expressing my 
teful sense of obligation to the bid‘ super- 
ents, for the cordial and valuable assist- 
ance rendered me in the discharge of my offi- 
cial duties; and commending the zeal and ener- 
gy with whieh they have performed the impor- 
tant trust which has heen committed to their 
hands.” 
Mr. Reynolds, superintendent of Orleans, cor- 
dially enforces the same view : 
“All measures of reform, to be effectually 
carried out in“ this country, must be submitted 
to the good: sense'and sympathy of the people. 


The very fundame theory of our government 
shows this #8 poe eg Cb A Shier g 
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con to their wishes. e mighties : 
fe: | of oer day, We pedNe opinion.” Before Oe GE 
wr tee ri of a Berwyn gd i 
ernment, religion 2 is, hav 
vanished with the years efore the flood.’ Feu. 
= : e yeats be incon tel 


saa astrology, the superstitions of dapeeeled) 2m 
© tral- 


witch aristocratic privileges, and 

fié in human bein are alkeedy one, or 

-~ ep to’ the tomb of all the Capulets* 
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“Back Wor 
Intoa limbo ie side of ale A tg A d 
The Paradise of fools.’’ 

‘* Before this tribunal must be presented the 
cause of educational improvement. The peo, 
ple, by plain reasoning, and kind but earnest 
entreaty, must be induced to feel that absorb- 
ing interest in the welfare and elevation of the 
school, which its importance demands. Theré 
must be line upon line, precept upon precept. 
The powers of logic and rhetoric, of ent 
and eloquence, must be tasked in the 
cause. Men must be convinced that the happi- 
ness of themselves and of their descendants— 
nay, their very existence as freemen—depends 
upon an all embracing system of enlightened 
and virtuous education. They must be satisfied 
that it is not only better but cheaper to sus- 
tain the children of the poor in the public 
schools, than to pay ten times the tax to sup- 
port them in jails, penitentiaries, and alms- 
houses, afier they have grown grey in iniquity, 
become encrusted with vice, loathsome 
with crime. They must be instructed that good 
schools are better than bad prisons, that a learn- 
ed and kind schoolmaster is a more profitable 
public agent than a constable or a turnkey. 

‘“* And when can this be done more success- 
fully than by addresses at a school celebration ? 
On these occasions several hundred youth, with 
their parents, are usually assembied ; an in- . 
tense interest is awakened. The excitements 
of a holiday and the sympathy of numbers are 
brought to assist in the dissemination of truth. 
The children are proud and happy, because the 
festival is in honor of them and their school. 
The parents are proud and happy because their 
children are, and every thing is favorable to en- 
stamp the most enduring impressions upon the 
public mind—to strike leading chords which will 
vibrate for ages. 

“T recommend that they be held in two or 
three neighborhoods in every town, that all may 
be reached. They have been held in Orleans 
county now for two years past, and have been 
productive of unalloyed good. I consider school 
celebrations and Normal schools as the very 
arms of educational reform. Without them we 
can do nothing—with them every desirable ad- 
vance may be effected. 

“Our method of conducting these celebra- 
tions has varied according to circumsfances. 
The public exercises have sometimes consisted 
solely of addresses, music, &c. At other times, 
the different teachers have been called on to 
give an exposé of the actual condition of the 
schools under their charge. This embraces the 
statistics of attendance, classification, age, sta- 
dies, text-books, school room furniture, eondi- 
tion of the house end ap wines tae 

them, methods of teaching, communis . 
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‘usually concludes by such suggestions o: 
improvement as their experience or reflection 
may authorize. Thus the real situation of these 


enor seminaries is portrayed in vivid and 
vathful colors. The citizens of the town are | fi 


thus made acquainted with the manner in which 
the school funi is rendered useful or squander. 
ed. A spirit of wholesome emulation is also 
in this way stimulated into activity between the 
respeetive teachers and schools. Each school, 
as a whole, will strive to stand high when com- 
pared with others ; each teacher will put forth 
strenuous efforts to acquit himself honorably. 
No harm will ever arise from this species of 
emulation. 

‘The teachers’ reports may be in writing, 
ani preservel in the town clerk’s office, as a 
permanent history of the schools in the town. 
Such a depository would be invaluable.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Tue following timely and judicious sugges- 
tions, should be carefully considered and ener- 
getically carried out. This is the commence- 
ment of a new school year, and such measures 
should now be taken as will make it a year of 
universal and inestimable blessings. The means 
are provided by our admirable school organiza- 
tion, ani the united ani cordial co-operation of 
its officers, might secure greater benefits to the 
state, than if they had power to give untold 
wealth to every family within its borders. 

If each County Sup¢rintendent will arrange an 
early meeting of these town officers, and adopt 
such a plan of supervision, examination, drills 
ani celebrations as shall wisely combine their 
joint labors, then, one year of well-planned, uni- 
ted effort will accomplish more than a decade of 
partial ani independent exertions. Shall it not 
be done? 

Similar measures to those here recommended, 
have already been partially tested in the county 
of A'bany, and we ask attention to the outlines 
of the plan there adopted, as given under our edi- 
torial head, hoping that it may excite attention to 
the means of giving the greatest possible efficien- 
cy to an excellent school organization. 

We need hardly add, that we concur in the opin- 
ion expressed of the valueof Henry’s Field Book, 
ani wish it were in the hands of every town su- 
perintendent.—[ Ep. 


{For the Journal.] 
TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. Dwicut—The substitution of one school 
officer for five, in each town, will not produce all 
the advantages expected from the measure, un- 
less the town superintendents perform their du- 
ties with faithfulness and energy. Some hints 
relatiog to the duties of Town Superin' 
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Each town superintendent. 

himself.with « blank | in which he 

keep a.record ef all his off ‘i in-: 
ormation obtained in his visits to the schools re- 


ptr their condition, management, studies 
pursued, 


progress of the scholars and. various 
other points should be carefully noted down. 
‘* Henry’s Field Book for Town Superintendents” 
exhibits a good plan for recording, ina tabular 
form, the information obtained in visiting. On 
the first view, I was inclined te think this form 
might be considerably abridged, without detri- 
ment; but #& ‘‘ sober second thought,” has con- 
vineed me that the inquiries of the inspecting of- 
ficer should extend to all the points named in the 
‘** Field Book.” I should be pleased to see this 
‘* Field Book,” or something like jt, in general 
use. 

It may be asked, what is the advantage of such 
are ? Lreply by asking, .what is the advan- 
tage of visiting the schools atall? Isit not to in- 
quire into their conditionand management? And 
if the information is worth inquiring for, is it not 
worth preserving ? 

Such arecord would furnish the town super- 
intendent with a.,ready means of complying with 
the recommendation of the Department, to make 
annually to the county superintendent, ‘‘a de- 
tailed report of the character and condition of the 
several schools within his town.” By comparing 
the record of different years, we could judge, 
with a great degree of accuracy, whether the 
schools were improving. Ongoing outof office, 
the town superintendent should hand over his 
record to his successor, and thus would be fur- 
nished an unbroken and minute history of primary 
education in the several towns. No doubt the 
course here recommended would act as a stimulus 
to teachers ; for when we are conscious that our 
deeds are to be recorded in a particular manner 
it is very natural to desire that such record should 
present us in a favorable light. 

The town and county superintendents of each 
county should hold a regular annual meeting. 
County conventions should not be a transient af- 
fair ; the practice of holding them, at least once 
a year, should always be continued. The time 
of such meeting should remain the same from 
year to year; the day would then obtain notorie- 
ty, and would not be easily forgotten. The con- 
vention should be held within a few weeks after 
town meeting. The town superintendents. are 
then in the beginning of their term of office, and 
they would have time, before its expiration, todo 
much towards carrying out the plans adopted by 
the convention.. But if the meeting should be 
held near the close of their term, those officers 
might not be inclined to adopt very extensive 
schemes of improvement, on the ground that they 
might go out of office before much progress could 
be made in the execution of them. 

I need not dwell on the advantages of these 
conventions. If the superintendents meet annu- 
ally for consultation and discussion, they will 


have the benefits of each other’s observation. 


and experience, they will become better skilled 
in the performance of their official duties ; plans 


of improvements embracing a. whole coanty, 


could be concerted, and united action would 
secared, — : . 
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The convention should appoint ofte of its num- 
ber, Recording Secretary. He should be provi- 
ded with a substantial blank book, at the ex- 
pense of the members, and in this, all the reso- 
Jations, discussions, and proceedings should be 
recorded. The convention would then presént 
the appearance of a permanent body, assem- 


bling at stated intervals, to deliberate upon the 


great subject of popular education. Its endu- 
ring records might furnish valuable materials for 
the future historian. 

I cannot doubt that each town is able to fur- 
nish at least one competent individual, who has 
public spirit enough faithfully to ‘attend said 
conventions. And if a person chosen tg the of- 
fice of town superintendent, has so little regard 
for the cause of education that he will net at- 
tend, the people should turn him out, and fill his 
place with some one who is more worthy. 

‘ A. 


Dutchess County, N. Y. 


(For the District School Journal.}. 
GOOD MANNERS. 


By the Author of the “School Friend.” ‘ Popular 
Lessons,’’ &c. 











THE cultivation of good monners is an essen- 
tial part of education. ‘‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” says the Apostle. He 
probably meant, by ‘‘ good manners,” the whole 
outward life. His notions of virtue were ex- 
tended beyond dispositions and principles, to 
outward manifestations; for when he says, ‘* Be 
pitiful,” he adds, ‘“‘ be courteous.” In truth, 
the outward act—the obserwance—-operates upon 
the inward mind, as the disposition does upon 
the ordinary demeanor. Europeans universally 
remark upon the want of veneration, common 
to the Americans. Veneration is not mere awe 
and admiration for proper objects of religious 
sentiment, but it is respect to superiority. Ina 
republican country, we do not recognise any in- 
feriority of one person to another on account of 
the station or the wealth of the more favored; 
but who contends that all men and women, and 
all ages of life, and all modifications of charac- 
ter dependent on condition, are equal? 


‘¢ We live by admiration, hope, and love,” 


says Mr. Wordsworth. All elevated and wor- 
thy life, is exalted by the former sentiment, in 
higher or lower degrees. ‘‘ Honor all men”— 
‘in honor preferring one another,” are among 
the. good counsels of the great teacher above 
quoted, and we wish to urge upon the cultiva. 
tors of the young, to make practical use of his 
injunctions, 

** Good breeding has been well described, as 
the art of rendering to alJ what is socially their 
due.” Selfishness, or more properly, exagge- 
rated self-importance, and apathy. are occasions 
of rudeness and incivility. Politeness is the 
lowest form of virtue; but it is, nevertheless, a 
form of virtue; an expression of respect and 
concern fowothers. Madame Roiand. a French. 
woman of the last century, distinguished by the 
largest benevolence, and the highest self-cul. 
ture, thus briefly describes herself in her child. 
hood. ‘‘ My only desire was to please, and to 
do good.” She knew intuitively—or she did not 
distinguish first nature from the early disci- 





=> 


pline that had uneonsciously formed her habits: 
of mind—that to do good, shé must first please; 
that she must predispose those whom she would 
serve, to the reception of benefits. ‘ It is high 
treason against virtue to be and disagree- 
able.” said the accomplished Elizabeth Smith. 


** Trumpery etiquettes are going out of use.” 


said Sir Walter Scott, and he was right. But 
hollow forms of artificial society make no part 
of that inbre civility, which truly grows out of 


brotherly kindness—that forbeareth in love—: 


that seeketh not its own, but being clothed in 
humility, postpones its own claims, in all small 
matters, to‘others better entitled to precedence. 
So careful are the French in this matter, that 
for two centuries they have used a little book 
called ‘* Civilité du premier age.” It teaches 
the ehild how to conduct himself at table, at 
church, and in all the ordinary intereourse of 
life. It may be urged that example ond oral in- 
struction ought to do this without books, and 
we admit the obligation. But if neither the 
example nor instruction pf home are afforded, 
as they are not, to multitudes of children, may 
not the school- book, and the school-master, or 
school-mistress, do something for the neglected 
child ?—Or, if he be not neglected, will ‘* line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” be super- 
fluous to him, whose early virtue has been fos- 
tered where character, of necessity, takes its 
first impressions ? 

We remember that forty years ago the little 
children of the country deffed their hats, and 
dropped their curtsies on meeting a stranger in 
the highway. This practice has long been dis- 
continued; but there was ‘something amiable in 
it. Under instruction of the good Oberlin, the 
people of the Ban de la Roehe, though they al- 
ways remained extremely poor, became remark- 
able for their graceful politeness. An English 
traveller who visited them. was charmed with 
the polish, the mutual deference of their man- 
ners. The teacher of a school, who disciplines 
the manners of his pupils, does much for their 
hearts, and for the beauty of society. He sets 
up a rule of action above and beyond self-love. 
“ Are there none whom I can please, or dis- 
please—can serve, or injure?” is an inquiry 
constantly to be set before the mind of a child; 
and Miss Hannah More has answered this ques- 
tion, in saying, 

*€ Few can save or serve, but all can pledse.”” 


To all who live in society, the good opinion 
of others is necessary—necessary in some sort, 
to success in life—necessary to a cordial and 
satisfactory reception among men—necessary to 
give effitacy to virtue. ‘* Abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil,” even that appearance ol it 
which a reckless, self-engrossed, careless de- 
portment presupposes—the evil of egregious 
self-consideration, and of consequent disregard 
and oversight of the convenience and approval 
of others: L 

What can education do for a people? This 
is a question for the profoundest minds to inves- 
tigate, and reply to. But all of us have a prac- 
tical answer to give to it, whether we will or 
nof; for we all have responsibilities, of our 
Maker’s appointment, to the rising race and 
the next ace. We do not create the moral laws, 
they are propounded to us by Him who cannot 
err; but in our ripeness, we may not discharge 
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socialize ; and may prepare them to 
becéme, what the Creator har designed them to 
be, No part of this preparation is more impor- 
tant, than that which inculcates respect for 
others, founded:on self-respect. . R. 





[For the District School, Journal.] 


DISTRICT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
FOR WAWARSING, ULSTER COUNTY. 


Tue friends of common school education in 
the town of Wawarsing, Ulster county, impress- 
ed with the importance of good schools, and be- 
lieving, that the low condition of the common 
omega throughout the state generally, is in 
censequence of the indifference felt and mani- 
fested by the people in regard to these primary 
institutions; and believing also, that frequent 
and close examinations, and a thorough super- 
vision by the friends of education,.is all that is 
necessary to make them ‘“‘ the boast and pride 
of the state;” have recently organized an asso- 
ciation, known as the ‘‘ Common School Asso- 
ciation of the town of Wawarsing,” adopting a 
constitution, requiring monthly, quarterly, and 
annual meetings, at which addresses, discus- 
sions, &e., are to be had, all relating to the in- 
terests of popular education, by suggesting and 
discussing new and improved methods of teach- 
ing in the schools. 

The officers of the ggsociation, are -a presi- 
dent, seven vice-presidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The town is divided into seven dis- 
triets, over cach of which a vice-president bas 
jurisdiction, assisted by two individuals. who 
accompany him ina his examinations of the 
schools under his charge, aud advise with, and 
assist him in all his duties. Thus a committee 
of three is formed in every section of the town, 
whose special duty it is to visit and examine 
the Is under its charge, at least once in 
each quarter, and report the result of such exa- 
mination at each quarterly meeting, inclading 
their statistics, general appearance, condition, 
improvement, &c. 

The association has held two monthly, dnd 
two special meetings, and three addresses have 
been given by its members. 

Alvan B. Preston, President ; Foster D. Bird- 
sall, Secretary. 

_A committee has also been appointed, con- 
sisting of the president of the Association and 
the town superintendent, for the purpose of 
communicating with4he county, and the several 
town superintendents in the county, in order to 
take measures for the formation of aCounty 
Association, having the same objects in view. 

GEO. A. DUDLEY, 
Town Sup’t Wawarsing. 





Truth can only be discovered by peaceful 
minds ; it is only adopted by kindred spirits. If 
i 


t change the ions of men, it is by in-} 
sensible erotations-—a, gentla and omy descent | ‘night, as it sometimes did, were compelled to 
i ie - | Teleep.  * 


conducting to reason 


CORPORAL, PUNISH ENT.. 


tRatmpets from the last Annual Report of Hon. H. Mana. 
' 


| I save. uniformly made inquiries i 
the use of ral punishmént as a means of 
poten and an incitement to progress, in schools. 

In Holland eorporal panishment is obsolete. 
Several teachers and school officers told me 
there was a law prohibiting it in all cases. 
Others thought it was only a universal practice 
founded on a universal publicopizion. The ab- 
sence of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
when | was at the Hague, prevented my obtain. 
ing exact information on this interesting point. 
But whatever was the cause, corporal punish- 
ment was not used. In cases of incorrigible. 
ness, expulsion from school was the remedy. 

One of the school magistrates in Amsterdam 
told me, that last year, about five thousand chil- 
dren were taught in the free schools of that 
city. Of this number, from forty to fifty were 
expelled for bad conduct. This would be about 
one per cent. 

At Haarlem Mr, de Vries told me he had 
kept the same school for about twenty years, 
that its average number had been six hundred 
scholars, that not an instance of the infliction of 
corporal punishment had occurred during the 
whole time, and that two only, (boys,) had been 
expelled from it, as hopelessly incorrigible. He 
added, that both those boys had been after- 
wards imprisoned for crime. On seeing the 
manner of Mr. de Vries, his modes of instruc- 
tion, and the combined dignity and affection 
with which he treated his pupils, I could readi- 
ly believe the statement. 

The schools of Holland were remarkable for 
good order,—among the very best, certainly, 
which I have any where seen. Nor does this 
arise from any predominance of phlegm in the 
constitution. or any tameness of soul ; for’ the 
Dutch are certainly as high-toned and free- 
spirited a people as any in Europe. This fact 
may be read in their organization and natural 
language, as well as learned from their history. 

Ia Hamburgh I visited an institution of a no- 
vel character. It was a Punishment-School, or 
school-prison,—a place of instruction and re- 
straint for those children belonging to the poor- 
schools of the city, who commit any aggrava- 
ted offence. In Hamburgh many poor people 
receive assistance from the city. One of the 
conditions of the succor is, that those who re- 
ceive it shall send their children to the schools 
provided for them. If a child in these schools 
commits any trivial or ordinary offence, he is 
punished in the school im the usual way. But 
if the transgression is gross, or if he persists in 
a course of misconduct. he is sentenced by the 
competent authorities to a Prison, or Punish- 
ment-School, (Strafsehule). Here he must go 
at eight in the morning, and remain until eight 
in the evening, A part of the day is spent in 
study, a part in work. I saw the children pick- 
ing wool, There were twenty-one boys in one 
room, and eleven girls in ancther, The school 
as in the third story of a building! and near 
e schoolrooms were small and wretched bed- 

» where those whose. sentence covered the 
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- the case of each child was recorded. At the ex- 
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The ehildren were usually sentenced to so 
many stripes, as well as to so many days’ con- 
Tomubta cand the Sacehes Sanne bodies 
jailer keeps a record of his prisoners, in which 


piration of the sentence, the children retara to 
the school whence they came. Instances of & 
second, and even of a third commitment some-{ 
times occur. ' 

While I was stopping at the punishment- 
school, the hour of dinner arrived. All the 
boys left their schoolroom for one of the adja- 
cent rooms, and all the girls for another. They 
arranged themselves in groups of four each, on 
the opposite sides of a long table. A bowl of 
bean-porridge was set in the centre of each 
group, and to each child was given a large, 
round, coarse wooden spoon. The teacher en- 
tered a sort of pulpit and said grace, after 
which the children ate their homely meal. 
There was very little of indecorous behaviour, 
such as winking or laughing in a.clundestine 
manner, but the sobriety appeared to me to come 
more from fear than from repentance. One of 
the rules was, that during the twelve hours of 
daily confinement the children should have no 
commynication with each other ; but it happen- 
ed here, as it has in many other cases where all 
communication is interdicted, that it is carried 
on slandestinely, or by stealth,—an evil much 
greater than any which can result from allowed 
intercourse. 

The highest tension of authority which I any 
where witnessed, was in the Scotch schools. 
There, as a general rule, the criminal code 
seemed to include mistakes in recitation as well 
as delinquencies in conduct ; and, where these 
were committed. nothing of the l taw’s delay” 
intervened between offence and punishment. If 
a spectator were not vigilant, there might be an 
erroneous answer by a pupil, and a retributive’ 
blow on his head by the teacher’s fist, so instan- 
taneous and so nearly simultaneous, as to elude: 
observation. Still the bond of attachment be- 
tween teacher and pupils seemed very strong. | 
It was, however, a bond founded quite as much: 
on awe as on simple affection, The general 
character of the nation was distiactly visible in 
the schools. Could the Scotch teacher add 

_ something more of gentleness to his prodigious’ 
energy and vivacity, and were the general influ- 
ences which he imparts to his pupils modified in’ 
one or two paftticulars, he would become a mo-’ 
del teacher for the world. 

In England, as there is no National system, | 
nor any authoritative or prevalent public opinion 
towards which individual practice palerely. gra- 
Vitates, a gress diversity prevails.on this head. 
In some schools talent and accomplishment have 
wholly superseded corporal punishment ; in oth- 
ers, it is the all-in-all of the teacher’s power, 
whether for order or for study. I was standing 
one day, in conversation with an assistant teach- 
er ina school consisting of many hundred chil- 
dren, when, observing that he held in his hand 
a lash or cord of Indian rubber, knotted to- 
wards the end, I asked him its use. Instead of 
answering my question in words, he turned round 
to'a little girl,—sittimg near by, perfectly quiet, 
with her arms, which were bare, folded before 
her and lying upon her desk,—and struck ‘such 


In some of the proprietary and endowed 
schools of England, the br of solitary con- 
finement still prevails, In large establish 
at Birmingham, Liverpool, &e., I saw: 
solitary chambers, four.or five feet square, 
the imprisonment of offenders. These were not 
for mere children, but for young men. 1 haye 
seen a lad fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
ed in acap and gown,—the scholastic uniform 
of England,—a prisoner in one of these apart- 
ments, . é' 

Ta some of the private establishments at Pa- 
ris, an extent of surveillance over the conduct of 
students prevails, of which we have no idéa. 
This is intended to supersede the necessity of 
punishment, by taking away all opportunity for 
tra ession. Some of the private schools are 
subsfMiary to the colleges,—that is, the master 
of the private school has the general charge 
and superintendence of the students, maintains 
them at his own house, instructs them himself 
or by his assistants, at home, but takes them 
daily to the college, where their lessons are 
finally heard by professors. I attended, ‘one 
morning, the opening of the College Bourbon, 
in Paris. At eight o’clock the private teachers 
came, followed by their pup:!s marching in pro- 
cession. All entered a large square or court, 
enclosed on all sides, except the gate-way, by 
the college buildings. Soon alter, the roll of a 
drum was heard, at which all the students ar- 
ranged themselves in classes. At a second 
drum-beat they marched to their recitation 
rooms, The teachers then returned home, but 
at the end of the college exercises they were to 
be in attendance again, to take back their charge 
in the same way as they had conducted them 
thither. To us this would seem singular, be- 
cause many of the students had already passed 
the age which we call the age of discretion. 
By the invitation of one of the teachers, I ac- 
companied him home. The collegians were 
only the older pupils io his school, and I wished 
to see the rest of his establishment. It was 
laid out ‘on a most liberal scale as to play- 
grounds, schoolrooms, dormitories, kitchen, &e. 
and was in an excellent condition of order and 
neatness. The arrangement was such that he 
could'inspect all the play-grounds while si 
in his study,—in this particular resembling 
those prisons where all the wards can be in- 
spected from a central point. But this was not 
all. As I passed round to see the several 


|schoolrooms, I observed that a single pane of 


glass had been set into the wall of each room, 
so that the principal, or oe one deputed.by 
him, could inspect both the class and its feach- 
er without a moment’s warning. This was 

ointed out as one of the distinguishing excel- 
ates in the construction of the rooms. It was 
stated also, that, in order to save the younger 
from contamination by associating with the old- 
er, there, was not, only an entire separation of 
them in the schoolrooms, but also in the pley- 
groonds and sleeping apartments ; and it was 
added further, that if two brothers of different 
ages and belonging to different classes, should 
attend the school at the same time, they would 
not be allowed to see each other. I afterwaris 
saw the same contrivances for inspection, not 
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' state of sociéty and with such children, this 


Piercing surveillance is not the wisest thing that 

‘ean be done ; but with us the question certainly 
arises, whether the cause of school ‘morals 
would gain more in the end by a closeness of 
inspection, designed to prevent the outflow of 
all natural action ; or by allowing more freedom 
of will, with a careful training of the wes np 4 
beforehand, and a strict accountability for con- 
duct afterwards. : 

At all times, and in all countries, the rule is 
the same ;—the punishment of scholars is the 
complement of the proper treatment of children 
by p2rents at home, an! the competency of the 
teacher in school. Where there is less on one 
side of the equation, there must be more on the 
other. e 

EMULATION. 

In the Prussian ani Saxon schools, emulation 
is still used as one of the motive-powers to stu- 
dy ; bat I nowhere saw the passion inflamed to 
an insupportable temperature. 1 was uniformly 
told that its employment was becoming less and 
less, and that the best authorities throughout 
the country were now discountenancing, rather 
than encouraging it. Just in proportion as the 
qualifications of teachers had improved, it had 
been found less necessary to enlist this passion 
in their service ; and as the great idea of edu- 
cation,—that of the formation of Christian cha- 
racter and habits,—had been more and more 
developed, emulation had been found an adverse 
and not @ favoring influence. 

France and Scotland are the two countries in 
Europe, where emulation between pupils, as 
one of the motive-powers to study, is most vi- 
gorously plied. In France the love of approba- 
tion, of conspicud , of éclat, of whatever 
ministers to the national passion of vanity, holds 
pre-eminence. In Scotland rivalry is more fre- 
quently stimulated by the hope of reward. 

In one of the Pensions, or Boarding Schools, 
of Paris, I was struck by the sight of a large 
number of portraits of young men. These were 
hung around the walls of the Principal’s room, 
which was a large apartment, three of whose 
sides were nearly covered by them. They were 
the portraits of those pupils of the school who 
had afterwards won prizes at a college exami- 
nation. The name of the pupil, the year, and 
the subject-matter on which he had surpassed 
his competitors, were inscribed respectively be- 
neath the portraits. In the room of the Head 
of the Royal College at Versailles, I also saw 
the portraits of those students of the College 
who had won prizes at the University. This 
display and the facts connected with it, speak 
volumes in regard to the French character, and 
the motive-powers under which not only the 
scholars, but the nation works. A brief ac- 
count of a single phasis of this system,—for it 
is reduced to a system,—if not particularly in- 
teresting, mzy be instructive. 

* The Pensions, or Boarding Schools, are equi- 
valent to our Select or Private Schools. Their 
patronage depends upon their reputation ; and 
that reputation is mainly graduated by the num- 
ber of distinguished scholars they send out. 
Hence to send pupils to the college who gain 
Prizes for scholarship, brings celebrity to the 
school and emolument to the master. To obtain 
talented boys, therefore, becomes a grand object 





with the masters of the Pensions. For this pur- 
pose careful inquiries are made ; and, some- 
times, agents are employed fo search out lads 
of promise, and bring them to the school. In 
some instances, not only tuition; but the whole 
expense of board, lodging, &c., is gratuitously 
furnished ; and, in extraordinary cases, a pecu- 
niary bounty beyond the whole expenses of the 
pupil, has been given. It may be said that this 
has a good effect, because it searches ont the 
Tatent talent of the country, and suffers no ge- 
nius to be lost through neglect. But here, as 
every where else, the great question is, whether 
the principle is right, for no craft of man can 
circumvent the laws of nature, or make a bal 
motive supply the place or produce the results 
of a good one. The teachers do not supply 
these facilities, or encourage this talent, from 
benevolence. It is speculation. It is pecuniary 
speculation; and if they did not anticipate a 
richer return for their outlay, when invested in 
this manner than when used in a legitimate 
way, they would not incur such extraordinary 
trouble and risk. Hence they devote them- 
selves in an especial manner to the training of 
these prize-fighters, while other pupils suffer a 
proportional neglect. The very children, there- 
fore, who are attracted to the school in conse- 
quence of its celebrity, are defrauded of their 
share of attention, in order that the reputation 
of the school, for which they have been made 
victims, may induce others to join it, to be made 
victims in their tarn. Thus the system pros- 
pers by the evil it works. There is the same 
ambition among the colleges to win the prizes 
of the university. The day of examination, 
when these prizes are awarded, is one of great 
pomp ani ceremony. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, and other high official dignitaries, 
usually attend ; the king himself has sometimes 
been present in person ; and it is a standing rale, 
that the successful competitors are invited to 
dine at the royal table. 

Who that is conversant with the history of 
France does not see how much of her poverty, 
her degradation and her suffering, even in the 
proudest periods of her annals, is directly attri- 
butable te this inordinate love ‘of praise ; and 
especially, how much of the humiliation of later 
times,—when the charm of her invincibility was 
broken, and she was obliged to ransom herself 
from the grasp of her conquerors, by gold wrung 
from her toiling millions,—is directly traceable 
to the predominance in her character of this love 
of applause. It was this blind passion for glory 
which created Bonaparte, and which sustained 
him not less faithfully in all his vast schemes of 
wickedndiss than in his plans for improvement. 
‘*Hai the Romans not been sheep, Cesar had 
not been a wolf!” 

Among all the nations of Christendom, our 
own is perhaps second only to France, in the 
love of approbation as a prompter and guide to 
action. Ought we then to cultivate this pas- 
sion, already of inordinate growth, by the use 
of emulation in our schools? 


LocariTHms.—Logarithms in calculation are 
like the steam-engine in mechanics. They ena- 
ble the calculator to overcome every obstacle 
and render the most intricate combinations of 
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Extracts from the Report-of S. Carp ’ eit f- 
iatendest, for we. — 





ments of life, in this pursuit 
all should be placed on the same level, and ac- 
knowledge a republic of letters. 

‘* How mistaken the policy that should sus- 
tain a system that inculcates and presupposes a 


‘“ Iw obedience to the charter of the city, the | distinction of ranks arising from the possession 


superintendent of schools begs leave to submit 
his annual report. 

‘¢ Since the date of my report in February last, 
the number of children in the i between the 
ages of five and sixteen years, has increased 
from four thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
five to five thousand five hundred and seventy- 


three ; the number of colored children, between and should never exhibit such glaring evidences- 


the same ages, has increased from seventy-nine 
to one hundred : the number of private and se- 
lect schools and academies in the city, at the 
present time, is thirty-seven ; the number of 
scholars therein one thousand three hundred and 
fifteen ; and the tuition the present quarter 
amounts to the sum of five thousand one hundred 
and nine dollars and twenty-nine cents; or, for 
the whole year, twenty thousand four hundred 
and thirty seven dollars and sixteen cents.” 

‘© Since my last annual report the increase and 
improvement of the public schools have been 
rapid and encouraging. In almost every dis- 
trict it has been found necessary to furnish addi- 
tional desks an@ seats, and in many of them ad- 
ditional teachers. Hence it was found necessa- 
ry last spring to divide the school in district No. 
9, into two departments ; and although that dis- 
trict labors under the same embarrassment as 
No. 14 and No. 2, for the want of a proper build- 
ing, yets the progress of the school has been 
sueh as to meet the approbation of the district, 
as well as of those who have the charge and su- 
pervision of the school department. 

‘¢ Jn the several districts not abovealluded to, 


'of property. The world has often witnessed 


and groaned under such distinctions ; the gov- 
, ernment from which we separated in 1776 is now 
exhibiting the legitimate fruits of it, in the mis- 
ery and destitution of the millions under the op- 
| pressions of titled wealth. 

‘* A Republic recognizes no such distinctions, 


of wickedness and mis-government. To guard 
against the possibility of a similar fate, educa- 
tion must be made universal : instead of closing 
the dooyagainst the instruction of the poor, they 
Should rather be compelled, as in Germany, to 
| be educated at the public expence. Hence the 
anxiety of patriots and philosophers, the vir- 
| tuous and the good upon earth, to accomplish 
' this glorious result. The fathers of the revolu- 
| tion warned us that our liberties could only be 
, Sustained on the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. It is the part of true wisdom to profit 
by the lessons of the past ; and whatever may 
| be the dictates of prudence in regard to the local 
| improvements of the city, no sordid selfishness 
‘should interfere to bias the public councils or 
| deceive the public mind when this great cause 


‘is urged upon their attention. True economy : 


demands the most liberal appropriations. Bring 
all the children of the city into the schools, and 
vice and immorality will take their flight. Our 
courts and prisons will hear no more of juvenile 
delinguents ; and idleness, a prolific source of 


| mischief, will not be found enticing the honest - 


| school-boy from his studies, or disturbing the 


the schools are large, and flourishing under the quiet of community by depredations upon the . 


charge'of successful teachers.” | property of others. 

‘¢ More than three thousand volumes now be- ‘* It is with the work of education as it is with 
long to the school library ; of these more than ' the political movements of thecountry. At the 
four hundred volumes have been added since! primary meetings the ball is set in motion that, 


my last annual report. A part of this library is | in its course, may affect the policy, and perhaps . 


at all times in the several districts, placed under settle the destinies of this entire nation. <It 


the charge of the teachers for the use of the should be our glory to add the weight of our in- « 


scholars ; while much: the larger portion of it fluence in the great effort, now in progress. to 
remains under the charge of the superintendent | enlighten the minds and improve the morals of 
for the accommodation of the citizens at large. | the generation that is soon to take our places, 


This benign arrangement brings the library with- 
in the reach of every inhabitant ; more than 
twelve hundred volumes, including those distri- 
buted in the districts, are drawn and read every 
week. A'slight examination of this matter will 
satisfy the Council that a librarian should be 
employed to take charge of the library, deliver 
and receive books, see to the’ district libraries, 


and assume the responsibilities that we now 
bear: In the eloquent language of a western 
statesman, ‘‘ Let the commonwealth take care 
of the children, and the children will take care 
of the commonwealth.” 

‘* We find ourselves in the midst of a period 





that is making mighty strides in all the embel- ~ 
lishments of life, as well as in ‘its substantial » 


and keep the books in repair. The time of the | benefits) New views are now entertained in re- 
superintendent should be devoted exclusively to | gard'to the theory of governments, and the cen- 
the schools ; his visits to them should not be j duct of individuals. Man is no longer regarded 
“few and far between,” but his time should be ' as an instrument in the hands of a tyrannical 
spent in watching their progress, advising the ; master, but as a thinking being endowed by-his 
teachers, encouraging the scholars, and keeping | Maker with capacity to act and judge for him- 
the system in harmonious motion.” self, and responsible only to Him for the proper 
‘* Phe system should be brought to such per- | discharge of the trust that the social compact 
fection that the entire youth of the city should | imposes upon him. Hence we behold the march 
begin and end their studies in the public schools. | of mind into the infinite field of nature—the pro- 
They should from first to last know and feel that gress of knowledge, the prevalence of free prin- 
the humblest scholar is equal with the highest; ciples and the community of nations, brought 
that the factitious circumstance of wealth is un- about by the application of science to the useful: 
worthy of consideration while in the pursuit of arts.. "no this astonishing progress we find a 


‘knowledge ; that, whatever distinetions may ex- | stimulus to exertion; , As knowledge is exten.!* 






































ll, we seek now to Dring the great 
maééof mind into competition, so that the ho- 
ts that now fall upon a few shall ennoble‘the 


*©Having determined that I will not be 9 can- 
didate for the office of superintendent another 
term, I cannot withhold my acknowledgements 
to the t Council as well as to the last, for 
the. uniform kindness and support they have ex- 
tended to me while in the discharge of my offi- 
cial duties ; and humbly hope that the same Pro- 
videneé who has thus far sustained this great 
m 


erél enterprise, will not withdraw his coun- | 


tence from it, and that the hearts of the peo- 
plé may intline towards wisdom and not turn 
therefrom.” ‘ 
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Extracts from the rt. of I. F. Macx, city superia- 
: tewdeat, for en 


_ # Jnr an enterprise which claims for its object 


the education of every child in’ this city, signal} 


reénits er ae be expected ina sin- 
le year ; I come, however, to excliange con; 
ration with you,’ on the successful and 
progressive operations, for another year, of a 
system of ‘ Free Public Schools,’ which had its 
origin im an enlarged and liberal principle of be- 
nevolence, ahd in the prosecution of which, we 
are impelled forwart by the divine command, to 
love our neighbor’as ourselves. 
“ Were our tings at this time unmixed 
with regrets, ‘occasion would furnish an 
. in the history of human life. Were the 
operations of that system, which has existed but 
a little more than two years, already harmoni- 
ous.in all its: pasts; were there no errors un¢or- 
reevtd+—no defeets:uncured—no prejuiices unal- 
layed—no 'selfistiness unrebuked—no untoward 
circumstances yet to’be overcome, then indeed 
might our salutations at this time be without 


‘Were such results, however, so soon real- 
ized, would not the system of free pablic in- 
struction be in imminent danger? A growth so 
rapid, to full maturity, of an institution so be. 
nevolent in its obj so at war in ‘principle 
with'selfishness, and ing for its 
on: the freé will of the people, might’ have an | 
ephemeral existence. But thats » having 
passed the ordeal of a rigid ‘p , 
par ar ny overt ~ a rejadt. 

» and most bitter op on, e deep 
roet‘in the affections. of the 

‘“Phe ‘promise of increased interest in the 
schools, among ali classes, and of their continy- 
ed! ‘im improvement, given in my last 
anawal report, has been in some measure ful- 
filled: By its operations for the last year, the 
friends of the — have been 
an# many of its f enemies disarmed. ; nd 
although little more has yet been done, than to 
bring order out’ 


‘c im the city, Dec. 


been stated, i8 ..iccsscnscescccccetccs 5 


.{‘Phe number as shown by the census of 
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Increase in the city during the year,.... 


— 
28 


The aggregate number attending the past 
do do. 3 

Increase in aggregate attendance, 

Average number in attendance the past 


Increase in average attendance, ........ 


‘There are in the city three incorporated 

schools and fourteen ordinary private 
schools, now in operation. The 
number attending the same the past 
SEE Mianacecdbaseccroes ; 


Entire number who have attended no 
BCHOO], 2 cccccceccsccces eesveee® @eee 


The number of children in the city, Dee. 
31, IBA, WAS ..00cccreets coevereces J 

The number attending all schools during 

that year, weeee eeeeeeeeeeee es eeeee® 2,710 


The number attending no school, . 


“It is seen, therefore, that not only the num- 
ber, but the proportion of children attending no 
school is greatly diminished. — circum. 
stance alone gives cheering evidence of the hap- 
py results of our system, and should encourage 
and stimulate its friends te continued effort.” 

‘The entire number of volumes in all the 
stapes Libraries is. ange These can - made, 
Peete Bases gemmme the means of an im- 
rmense amount of benefit, not only to the rising 
generation, but to the adult population. The 
books have been, in most instances, weil selcet- 
ed, and are generally (as they in all cases should 
be) wnexceptionable m their character, to all 
classes and sects. ‘By a wise and liberal provi- 
sion oe the egenee fised by a 
NAL, published at Albany, edited’ ran- 
eis Dwight, Esq., is furnished gratuitously te 
every school district. In addition to the varied 

with which its pa- 
ges abound, this journal is the legal exponent 
‘of the sthool laws of the State, and the organ 


yp | of communication between the State Superin- 
| tendent and alb other school officers. It is not 


only entitled toe place in every District Libra- 

ry, (where the laws of the State require its vo- 

hmes, when bound, to be placed,) but to the 

notice of every citizen. * mre 

“ Of the 4,246) 

schools the past year, more than 2,800 are u: 

der: the charge! of female teachers: This cir- 

eumstance exhibits one of the prominent bene- 

fits arising fiom the present admirabie school 
.) By the of 





31, 1843, between 6 anid 28 years of age, as has 
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her innate attractiveness—her patience, perse- 
verance—her taste—her natural ‘aptness to 
teach,’ and witha! her native devotion to virtue 
= in i ~ oye the nature <a. 
if properly educated,) pre-eminently fi to 
fn the office of teacher. It is her peculiar pre- 
vince to captivate and interest the youthful 
mind, to chasten and subdue its passions and 
correct its waywardness, to teach it to loathe 
and abhor everything that is mean, low, sensu- 
al, and groveling, and to love, admire, and imi- 
tate ‘ all that is lovely and of good report.’ 

‘* Of the entire number attending the schools, 
2,085 are females. This fact should gladden 
the heart of every philanthropist. When we 
reflect upon the nature and sphere of female in- 
fluence—that she stamps, in the nursery and in 
the family circle, the earliest and most lasting 
impressions upon the mind and heart—when we 
pre a age ener 2 
is indis e to the progress of religion, ci- 
vilization and refinement—the importance of 
pniversal female education must be admitted. 
Napoleon, deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of an improved system of education in his 

once said te Madam Campan, (a cele- 
teaacher,) ‘The old systems of instruc- 
tion are worth nothing. What is wanting, in 
order that the youth of France be well educa. 
ted?’ ‘Mothers,’ replied the lady. The Em- 
peror, struck with the remark, exclaimed, 
Here is a system of education in a single 
word!’ The senior female departments of many 
ef our schools reflect 7% credit, not only on 
the teachers and pupils, but on the city, and 
would suffer little in comparison with the best 
female academies in the land.” 


¢ Is there still in our city, a man who doubts 
the justness and utility of free public schoois, 
but would prefer te create the invidious distinc- 
tion between innocent and unoffending children, 
by the establishment of free charity schools for 
the indigent ; I can no answer him than 
in the language of another: ‘I utterly repudi- 
ate as unworthy not of free men only, but of 
men, the nerrow notion, that there is to be an 
education for the poor, as euch. Has God pro. 
vided for the poor 2 coarser earth, ® thinner 
air, a paler sky? Does not the glorious sun 
pour down his golden flood as cliecerily upon the 
poor man’s hovel, as upon the rich man’s pa- 
lace? Have not the cottager’s children as keen 
a sense of all freshness, verdure, fragrance, me. 
lody and beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale 
sons of kings? Or is it in the mind, that God 
has stamped the imprint of a baser birth, so 
that the poor man’s child knows with an inborn 
certainty, that his lot is to crawl, not to climd?’ 
Let any one pass the lis of our pub- 
lie schools; contrast the exhibi 2 
and intellect in those of the most indigent pa- 
rents with those of our thiest citizens, 
will soon learn that mind is not only im 
and immortal, but that ‘ it west png oa | 
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and | them out. 










of time » ran ée, * « ; S~ * ben @ * 2 
eat“ ‘ante bat Fete _ 
vee that difficulti but 

system of free schiols is bre, then, Wi 
commends itself to the kindest regards of vi 
Se patriot and Christian. It sho 

aw to its halls the ¢ ofall. Tt firnt 
‘es aaplace where the rich and Mord agg! 4p 

er, where the walls of partition, ‘Whit 

circumstance may, for a time, seem to Have 
raised between them, may be removed—vy 
the kindlier feelings between children of al 
classes may be enkindled—where the indigént 
may be excited to emulate the cleanliness, déco- 
corum, and mental improvement of those in bet- 
ter cireumstances—where the children of ‘our 
wealthier citizens may have an opportunity of 


isympathising in the wants and privations of 


eir fellows of the same age—where both in- 
sensibly forget the distinctions which difference 
of circumstances would otherwise have created 
—and where all feel the conscious dignity of re- 
ceiving their instruction as a right, to w ich, ab 
children of citizens, they are entitled, and which 
should not be denied them.” 

“Tn conclusion, I would ¢ommend the inte- 
rests of education to the Great AvutHor of in- 
telligence and virtue, and to the watchful care 
thriving city. I ask for the schools a liberal pe- 

provision ; for the children, that domes- 
tic interest and attention which will secure to 
them, through prompt ‘and regular attendance, 
the blessings of such provision ; for the teach- 
ers, that respect, confidence and hearty co-ope- 
ration to which both their talents and their re- 
sponsible calling so justly entitle them } and for 
those who, by the votes of this commeiifty, are 
appointed to the care and supervisioh of the 
schools, that sympathy, aid and candid consi- 
deration, without which these nurseries of in- 
telligence and Virtue must languish, and the be- 
nefits they are designed to confer be defeated. 
| 


YOUTA’S MISCELLARY. 
KNOWLEDGE. 








BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Tueke has never been a period, in the history 
of the world, whén knowledge was so highly 
prized, as in the present age. Neither has there 
ever been a country, where it was so universally 
diffased, as in our own. Some degree of it, is 
surely within the reach of every person. R 

Have you ever thought much of the evils of ig- 
norance? Have you observed how narrow and 
prejudiced the uneducated mind becomes !—how 
credulous and superstitious !—bow prone to mis- 
takes, with regard to the nature of duty, and the 
nature of happi ? ; : 

The poor Burman’s highest idea of happiness, 
Spey ay into a buffalo, and lie down ina 

eld of high grass, where there are no musque- 
toes to aon ‘We want nothing but healthy 
bodies, and plenty of seals to eat,”, anid. the 
to the first missionaries who sought 
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and generous liberality of the citizens of this 
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. A Fight education js not. merely she reading of 

gh} fools, bat th eabilty of now 

reful to ourselves, and « is not simply 

acquire influence over our fellow-creat 

but to make that influence subservient to mora 
‘excellence and piety. ’ 
- To have a knowledge of our duties ‘to man- 
‘kind, and not perform them, is injustice ; to en- 
deavour to discharge them to mankind, and not 
to God, is impiety. So that a good education, 
comprises right motives, as well as good conduct. 
_ Some minds have found such delight in know- 
ledge that they have conquered many obstacles, 
se endured great hardships, to obtain it. They 
‘have never felt that they paid more than it was 
worth. Let us select a few such instances ; for 
a philosopher has truly said, that we “ yield to 
facts, when we resist speculation.” ; 

The celebrated Ben. Johnson, was a brick- 
layer and mason. While he worked with his 
trowel, he carried a book in his pocket, and the 
labor of his hands did not hinder the improve- 
ment of his mind. +‘ Let not those blush, said 
the historian Fuller. who have, but those who 
have not a lawful calling, by which to earn their 
bread.” 


Thomas Simpson, an able English scholar, 
Professor of Mathematics and Fellow of the 
Royal Society, was the son of a weaver. His 
father, who took him into his shop, when a boy, 
and tried to repress his fondness for reading, at 
length forbade him even to open a book, and in- 
sisted upon his confining himself the whole day 
to the loom. 

. But Thomas Simpson could not give up ‘his 
love of knowledge. So his father accused him of 
obstinacy, and turned him out of his house. He 
maintained -dhimself for a while, in a neighbor- 
ing town, by working at his trade, and thought 
himself very happy, to be able to devote a few 
spare moments to a book whenever he could 
borrow one. 

He was young when he went to London, and 
entered that great city, an entire stranger and 
without a single letter of recommendation. Nei- 
ther had he any thing of value, about his per- 
son, but a manuscript of his own, on Flaxions. 
This was pronounced superior to any other 
treatise on that subject in the English language. 
and his proficiency in science, gained him high 
reputation and respect. 


William Hutton, was the son of a wool-comb- 
er, in Derby, England. ‘‘ More than once, he 
says, my poor mother, with an infant on her 
knee, and others hanging about her, has fasted 
a whole day, and when food, at last came, divi- 
ded her share among them.” 

From his seventh, to his fourteenth year, he 
worked diligently in a silk-mill, and was then 
bound apprentice to a stocking-weaver. Under 
all these discouragements, he cherished the love 
and pursuit of knowledge. He became at length. 
a respected member of the Antiquarian Society, 
and author of. the History of Birmingham, and 
other publications. 


Edmund Stone was born in Scotland, more 
than a hundred years since. His father was 
gardener to- the duke of Argyle. One day. this 
nobleman found on the grass a volume of ‘‘ New- 
ton’s Principia,” in Latin, and was much aston- 
| to find that any of his laborers could 

it, 


. / 





told that: 


- Being to. his 
|won, a youth of eiglteen,» he \said, 


you to a knowledge of these things?” Edmund 
replied, ‘‘ a servant taught me to.read, ten years 
ago. Does one need thing: moré, than the 
twenty-six letters, in order to learn every thing 
e!se that he wishes ?” 

In our own country, are many instances of 
those who have resolutély sought knowledge, 
amid difficulties and obstacles, and while earning 
a support, by the labor of their hands. Gov- 
ernor Everett, in an eloquent speech on the sub- 
ject of education, communicated a remarkable 
letter from Mr. Elihu Burritt, a blacksmith, of 
which the following is an extract. 


‘*T was the youngest of many brethren, and 
my parents were poor. My means of education 
were limited to a district school. These again 
were circumscribed by my father’s death, which 
deprived me, at the age of fifteen, of the scanty 
opportunities which F had previously enjoyed. 

‘* A few months after his decease, I appren- 
ticed myself to a blacksmith, in my native vil- 
lage. ‘hither I carried a taste for reading, 
which I had previously acquired through the me- 
dium of a society library : all theAistorical works 
in which, I had at that time perused. 

** At the expiration of a little more than half 
my apprenticeship, I conceived the idea of study- 
ing Latin. Through the assistance of an elder 
brother who had obtained a collegiate education 
by his own exertions, I completed Virgil during 
the evenings of one winter. 

‘* After devoting some time to Cicero, gnd a 
few other Latin authors, I commenced Greek. 
It was now necessary, that I should devote every 
hour of day-light, and a part of the evening, to 
the duties of my apprenticeship. | 

‘* Still, [ carried my Greek grammar in my 
hat, and often found a moment, while heating 
some large iron, when I could place my book be- 
fore me, against the chimney of my forge, and go 
through with the conjugation of a verb, unper- 
ceived by my fellow apprentices. 


‘* At evening, I sat down unassisted and alone, 
to the Iliad of Homer, twenty books of which, 
measured my progress, in that language, during 
the winter. I next turned to the modern lan- 
guages, and was much gratified to find, that my 
knowledge of Latin furnished a key to the litera- 
ture'of most of the languages of Europe. 

‘* This circumstance gave a new impulse to the 
desire of acquainting myself.with the philosophy, 
derivation, and affinity of the different European 
tongues. I could not be reconciled to limit my- 
self toa-few hours, after the arduous labors of 
the day. 

**T therefore laid down my hammer, and went 
to New-Haven, where I recited to native feach- 
ers in French, Spanish, German, and Italian. I 
returned at the expiration of two years to the 
forge, bringing with me such books in those lan- 
guages as I could procure. | : 


‘When I had read these books through, I 
commenced the Hebrew with an awakening de- 
sire of examining another field ; and by assidu- 
ous application I was enabled in a few weeks to 
read this fanguage with such facility that I al- 
lotted it to myself as a task, to read two’chap- 
ters in the Hebrew Bible before breakfast each 
morning ; this, and an hour at noon, being all the 
time that I could devote to myself during the day. 
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aH becoming some i with thi 
manna emeyes r the means of 


itia in the rich. fields of. oriental-- 
Seratire Ab Ty te see robe bed concern, I 


found my progre: Yo this direction b ed up, by. 
the’ weet veoutaite books. . “— , 
._ 1 immediately began to devise means of ob- 
viating this obstacle ; and, after many plans, I 
concluded to seek a place as a'sailor on board 
some ship bound to Europe, thinking in this way 
to have opportunities of collecting at different 

rts, such works in the: modern. and oriental 

ages as I found necessary for this object. 

\6T left the forge and my native place, to carry 
this plan into execution. I travelled on foot to 
Boston, a distance of more than a hundred miles, 
to find some vessel bound to Europe. In this I 
was disappointed, and while revolving in my 
mind what steps to take, accidentally heard of 
the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester. 

‘‘T immediately Bent. my steps towards this 
place. I visited the hall of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and found here to my infinite 
gratification, such a collection of ancient, mod- 
ern, ‘and oriental languages as I never before 
conceived to be collected in one place, and, upon 
evincing 2 desire to examine some of these rich 
and rare works, I was kindly invited to an unli- 
mited participation in all the benefits of this no- 
ble institution. 

‘¢ Availing myself of the kindness of the di- 
rectors, I spent about three hours daily at the 
hall, which, with an hour at noon, and about 
three in the evening, made up the portion of the 
day Which I appropriated to my studies, the 
rest being occupied in arduous manual labour. 
Through the facilities afforded by this institution, 
I have been able to add so much to my previous 
acquaintance with the ancient, modern, and ori- 
ental languages, as to be able to read upwards of 
fifty of them, with more or less facility.” _. 

Is there not something like sublimity, in the 
perseverance by which knowledge is acquired, 
amid difficulty and discouragement? It surely 
must give great delight, to be able to uphold the 
mind under such severe exertions, as have been 
exhibited, in the various examples, of which we 
read and hear. . : 

The possession of knowledge, should lead the 

oung to adopt high and noble motives of action. 
The ancient republic of Sparta, had an interest- 
ing custom, which was calculated to produce such 
a result. 

On a certain day, the inhabitants formed a pro- 
cession, divided into three companies, the old, the 
middte-aged, and the young. Before the. festive 
sports and exercises commenced, the hoary- 
héaded men, sent from their ranks a speaker, 
who eaid, : 

“We have beéa, in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brave and bold.” 

Those in the prime of life,-then put forth their 
orator, who addressing the aged fathers of the 
people, replied, 

‘That which in days of yore, ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are.” 

Lastly, from the blooming troop, a boy ad- 
vanced and expressed in a clear, audible tone, the 
spirited resolution, 

“Hereafter, at our country’s call, 
We promise to surpass you all.” 


Dear sons, of my country, her pride, and her 





h catch the spirit of this Spartan promise. 
It you cantot eats WA Gate Ae Ae end 
who have goné before you, study their excellen- 
ées,"-walk ‘tm their’ footsteps, and God give you 
grace to fill their places well, when they are 
mouldering in the dust. 

Remember that knowledge of the right kind 
leads to humility. The fully ripened ear of 
wheat, bends downward. It is the little blade, 
that helds itself up so pertly- It is the shallow 
brook that makes the loudest babbling among 
the pebbles. ? 

True learning and goodness bow the ‘soul in 
adoration, before a Being of’ perfect wisdom. 
The higher you ascend in knowledge,’ said a 
philosopher, the wilder is the region you see 
beyond you ;—Alps upon Alps, which no human 
intellect has surmounted. 

Let me address to you the words of Alcuin, 
who wrote in England, more than a thousand 
years ago : ‘‘ Oh ye, who enjuy the youthful age, 
so fitted for your lessons ,— Learn !—Be docile '|— 
Acquire the conduct and manners so beautiful in 
the young. f 

‘*Let your early days be adorned with the 
study of the virtues, that your age may shine in 
honor. For remember’ that the passing hour, 
like the receding wave, never returns again,” 


CONVERSATION OF THE VULTURES. 








BY DR. JOHNSON. 





A shepherd in Bohemia has, by long abode 
in the forests, enabled himself to understand.the 
voice of birds. At least he relates with great 
confidence a story, of which the credibility is 
left to be considered by the learned: 

‘* As I was sitting,” said he, ‘“‘ within a hol. 
Jow rock, and watching my sheep that fed in the, 
valley, 1 heard two vultures interchangeably 
crying on the summit of the cliff. Both voices 
— earnest and deliberate. My curiosity pre- 
vailed over my care of the flock; I climbed slow- 
ly and silently from crag to crag, concealed 
among the shrubs, till I found a cavity where I 
might sit and listen’ without suffering or giving 
disturbance. 

‘*F soon perceived that my labor would be 
well repaid; for an old vulture was sitting ona 
naked prominence, with her young about her, 
whom she was instructing in the arts of a vul- 
ture’s hfe, and preparing, by the last lecture, 
for their final dismission to the mountains and 
the skies. . 

‘* *My children,’ said the old vulture, ‘you will 


the less want my instructions, because you have | 


had my practice before your eyes: you have 
seen me snatch from the farm the household 
fowl, you have seen me seize the leveret in the 
bush, and the kid in the pasture; you know how 
to fix your talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are laden with your prey. But you 
remember the taste of more delhieious food: I 
have often regaled you with the fiesh of man.’ 

***Tell us,’ said the young vultures, ‘where 
man may be found. and how he may be known: 
his flesh is surely the natural food of a vulture. 
Why have you never brought a maw'in your ta- 
lons to the nest?’ 

“* *He is too bulky,’ said the mother: ‘wher 
we find a man we can only tear away his flesh, 
and leave his bones upon the ground.’ 
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‘¢ *We have not the strength of man, return- 
ed the mother, ‘and I am sometimes ia doubt 
whether we have the subtilty; aad the vultgres 
page ory feed upon his flesh, hed not na- 
ture, that devoted him to our uses, infused into 
him a strange ferocity, which I never observed 
ia any other creature that feeds upon the earth. 
Two berds of men will often meet and shake 
the earth with noise, and fill the sir with fire. 
When you hear a noise and see fire, with fiash- 
es along the ground, hastep to the place with 
your swiftest wing; for men are surely destroy- 
ing one another; you will then find the ground 
smoking with blood, and covered with carcasses, 
of which many are dismembered and mangled 
for the convenience of the vultures.’ 

***But when men have killed their said 
the pupils, ‘why do they not eat it? When the 
wolf has killed a sheep, he soffers not the vul- 


ture. to touch it till he is satisfied himself. Is / ral 


not man another kind of wolf?’ 

‘«*Man, said the mother, ‘is the only beast 
who kills that which he does not devour; and 
this quality makes him so much a benefactor to 
our species.’ 

‘* “If man kill our prey, and lay it in our way,’ 
said the young ones, ‘what need shall we have 
of laboring for it ourselves?’ 

‘* *Becanse man will sometimes,’ replied the 
mother, ‘remain for a long time quiet in his den, 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to 
watch his motions. When you see men in great 
numbérs moving close together like a flock of 
storks, you may conclude that they are hunting, 
and that you will soon revel in human blood,’ 

‘* «But still,’ said the young one, ‘I would glad- 
ly know the feason of this mutual slaughter. I 
could never kill what I could not eat.’ . 

“My child, said the mother, ‘this is a ques- 
tion, which I cannot answer, though I am reck- 
ofed the most subtle bird of the monntain. When 
I was young, I used frequently to visit the eyrie 
of an vulture, who dwelt upoa the Carpa- 
thian rocks; he had many observations; he knew 
the places thet afforded prey round his habita- 
tion, as far in every direction as the strongest 
wing can fly between the rising and setting of 

summer sun; he had fed year after year 
on the entrails of men. His opinion was, that 
men had only the appearance of animal life, be- 
ing really vegetables, with a power of motion; 
and that as the boughs of an onk are dashed to- 
gether by the storm, that swine may fatten upon 
the fallen acorns, so men are, by sume unac- 
countable power, driven one against another, 
till Jose their motion, that vultures may be 
fed. Others think they have observed some- 
thing of contrivauce and policy among these 
mischievious beings; and those that hover more 
closely round them, that there is ;in eve- 
ry herd, one 
and seems to 


pan dicestiahn'te the wint ce of a single hyéséyaintis at the end of the 
a wide catnage. t is it that'entitles him to}*°Urt® year. _ 

uch pre-eminence we. kadw ‘set; he te sellin 
the biggest or the awiftest; but he shows, by his 
eagerness and diligence, that he is, moré than 
any of the others, a friend to the vulture.’” 


anihial and Vegetable world, 
wi x. seo! vot pibei-is ; 
Sur afetion hay Woe de foreib Attracted 
this subject by tee yd ing fact in 
Itish newspaper ;—‘‘ During the past season 
a single grain of potato oats, on the lands of the 
vrolieced titres iret Seine toa 
produ rty-two stalk growing 
same root, and containing in all nearly 5,000 
corn, 

If each of these 5,000 grains were, in the en- 
peer | year, endued with the same power of fe- 
cundity us the parent seed, 25,000,000 grains 
would be keodnend j and these multiplying once 

‘ain, in the same ratio, would yield a harvest 

fats which would amount to nearly 30,000 
quarters. 

But thovgh this be a remarkable instance of 
frnitfulness; there are cases on which af- 
ford still greater evidence of the prolife proper- 
ties of the grain- bearing gam 95 these, seve- 
examples are to be found in the volume on 
« Vegeta le Substances used for the Food of 
man.” We select the following quotation from 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who asserted, in 1660, that 
** there was in the possession of the fathers of 
the Christian Doctrine, at Pasit, a plant of bar- 
ley which they at that time kept as a curiosity, 


and which consisted of 249 stalks, springing 


4 from one root or grain, and in which they count- 


ed above 11,000 grains or s of barley.” 

In the sameé volume there is. another well au- 
thenticated fact relative to the power of increase 
eat | in wheat. The however, was 

this instance, obtained by careful cultivation. 
As the plant tillered or sent up stalks, it was di- 
vided and subdivided, till at length the origi 
toot was multiplied into, 500 plants, ea 
which p more than forty ears. ‘‘ The 

eat, when separated from the straw, weighed 

forty-seven pounds and seven ounces, and mea- 

sured three pecks and three qua the esti- 
mated number of grains being 576,840.” 

The seeds of many kinds of vegetables are so 
numerous that, if the whole produce of a pings 
plant were put inte the earth, and ny ea i 
second produce were made to yield a est, 
‘and so on, in a very few years the entire surface 
of the earth would be too limited for the sowing 
of the seed thus abundantly pipplied. The hy- 
oscyamus,, of henbane, which, of all kno 
plants, wh rg the greatest number of seeds, 
would for no more than 
four years. ‘According thes experieaeals 
the hyoscyamus produces more than 50,000 
seeds ; but assuming the number to be ow J 
10,000, the seeds would amount, at the fo 
Lcrop, to 10,000,000,000 000,000 tid the quan- 

of solid land on the’ sarface of the globe is 

: aay wll ie about 1,400,350,5 2 iy ; 
square feet, i ay tal ki ey oot mus 
tain seven and. the whole 
would 5 aire . contain the pro- 
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